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Busines activity, still spa ed | strong consume! 
} « 


stepped-up busin purehases of pla and 
as extended its rise i he fow quart 


equipment 
The increase in consumer buving contin to over 


a widening range of goods and sery miori i to the 
pattern which evolved earlier this v« Spendi wr busi 
hess fixed capital has forged nerea Y to hie horeiront hi 
recent months. This deve lopm« nt reflects in part the CvrTrow- 
ing pressure of demand upon existing capacity 

Retail sales in October. Seusonh ill, acd) iIsted, were al the 
third quarter record rate A de Ine it nuto purchi es Irom 
the previous month associated wv h tl ending of the 1955 
model automobile outpul Vas most] offset \ nereased 
spending at department and housefurnishing stores. The 
strength in consumer buying continues to reflect the increas- 
ing flow of income and liberal use of credit 

Industrial production continues to edge upward Non- 
durable goods output has been stable in recent months at a 
level a little below the late spring rate and gains since that 
time have been concentrated in the durable goods manu- 
facturing industries. Within this sector they have centered 
in industries turning out producers durable equipment, which 


have been receiving a growing volume of new orders. The 
automobile industry was back virtually on a full production 
schedule by early November. ‘The rise in output of the 
metal-using industries called for a record volume of steel 
production. Steel operations in October averaged 98 per- 
cent of the rated capacity in place January 1, 1955 

October employment data point to a further rise of 
income into the fourth quarter. Total civilian employ- 
ment of 65.2 million was the largest for any October on 
record. In manufacturing, the work week was extended 
to 41.2 hours, average hourly earnings increased 1 cent an 
hour and average weekly earnings were nearly $1 above 
September. 

Employment in nonagricultural establishments, seasonally 
adjusted, increased by 60,000 in October, with the gain in 
durable goods manufacturing about equal to that in the non- 
agricultural total. 


Construction eases slightly 


New construction put in place n October was 11 percent 
above October 1954 but down abo 2 per entona seasonally 
adjusted basis from the September rate. Public construc- 
tion, seasonally adjusted, in recent months has been a little 
lower than earlier in the year. Private residential construc- 
tion, which has also been easing since June on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, dropped t percent from Septembe r to October. 

A feature of developments in private construction activity 
since midyear is the spurt in commercial and industrial con- 
struction which has in large part offset the decline in resi- 
dential building. The pace of commercial building is by far 
the most active on record. 
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National Income and Product 


A Review of the Third Quarter 


NATIONAL OUTPUT in the third quarter continued the marked 
advance that has been in progress since the autumn months 
of last year. Gross national product climbed to a new record 
annual rate of $391% billion, $6% billion higher than in the 
second quarter, and $32% billion higher t! 
1954 rate. Of the total advance over t 

consumption expenditures have account 


- on ’ 
* Duion, and the swing 1n 


private fixed investment for $7 | 19 
inventory investment, from liquidation last year to accumu- 
lation in the present year I] 

purchases of goods and servi 


han the third-quarte1 


e past year, pi 


rsonal 
ed [Ol] S1S billion. 


fy 71 hil . nn 
1Or 4 HDuwion (rOVe! ment 


in contrast, have remained practi ally unchanged 
~The general upward movement in tl ross 1 nal 
product since last fall has bi losely paralleled 
employment and income data. Employt has 1 O 
record levels while unemployment has continued to 
While the national income total is not vet available fo 
third quarter in the absence of requisite profits data, the sum 
of production incomes other 1 protit ; showed about the 
same relative rise as the national product Payroll data 
showed continued increases both manuf { | 
nonmanufacturing industries 

Personal income, rising from OOM | it a ul 
rate in the second quarter to $306 billion in t third ve 
strong support to the upward d of e 

New orders as well as backl of unfilles 
and there were indications that outpu yme j 
was nearing available cap: The ( 

I d 


business activity was accompanied by 
increase in the volume of outstanding eredit. This is a 
continuation of the sharp increa beet bit 
in all major types of credit 
mortgage—over the past veal [In the lig] 
ments Federal 
mortgage credit terms tightened 

After fluctuating within a narrow range since mid-1953, the 
average of industrial prices rose by approximately 1 index 
point in each month during the 
for the three-month period about 1% percent 
second quarter. 

The increase in industrial prices, however, was reflected 
to only a limited extent in the third-quarter GNP advance, 
showing up mainly in domestic investment expenditures, and 
to a lesser degree, in government purchases of goods and 


Reserve discount 


the third quarter 


quarter, raising the average 
above thre 


services. 

Consumer prices remained stable; the September index 
was almost the same as it had been a year earlier. Personal 
consumption expenditures, it may be noted, accounted for 
$5% billion of the $6% billion rise in the gross national 
product in the third quarter. 

In contrast to the upward movement in industrial prices, 
and the flatness in consumer prices, farm prices and incomes 
continued to edge downward from the second to the third 
quarter. 

With the slack from the 1953-54 business recession already 
largely taken up by mid-year, and final product prices com- 





paratively stable, the rate of increase in the value of total 
production tapered somewhat in the third quarter. Th 
increase in nonagricultural employment adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation was about half as large as it had been in the 
second quarter, but only slightly below the average increases 
Similarly, the length of the 


amounts ol 


of the two preceding quarters. 
| which already included substantial 


workweek, 
overtime work in the second quarter, tended to level out in 


most industries for which this information is available 


Gross National Product 


GNP has increased $33 billion or 9 percent 
since the third quarter of 1954 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Residential construction, whose rate of crowth had bee 
tapering in preceding quarters, showed little change in tl! 
third. Nonresidential private construction was up in tot 
and public construction dropped moderately, both co! 
tinuing the patterns of the earlier quarters of this year. 


Increase in final purchases 


Although the third-quarter increase in gross national 
product was somewhat smaller than the increases register 
in the prior three quarters, purchases of final products 








1955 














( nber 1955 


ed a larger advance in this quarter than in any of the 
{s indicated in the accompanying table, 
$8% billion increase in final purchases in the third 
ter exceeded the increase in total production, with the 
t that businesses did not build up inventories at the 
rate as in the second quarter. 


ous three 


Change from 
preceding quarter 
Final Final 
GNP purchases GNP purchases 


[ Bit irs, seasonally adjusted at annual r 

IT] 358.8 363. 7 Se 
[\ 367.1 367.7 8.3 1.0 
| 375.3 373.8 8.2 6. 1 
I] 384.8 380.5 9. 5 6.7 
II] 391.5 389. 1 6. 7 8. 6 
The pattern of changes m final purchases in the third 
rter remained very similar to that recorded in the prior 
ters of the present advance with national security 
nditures rem ning stable and all of the increase occur- 


Within the 
consumer expenditures continued to be 
facto! n the overall advance, although the 
fixed investment was again an 


in the civilian sectors of the economy. 


arcest 


her rise in gro private 


( iable eli Irie 


Consumer spending leads advance 


n expenditures continued at a record- 


P rsonal consum] 0 
Ing’ pace, ad neing by $5 billion on an annual rate 
in the thu juarter This increase compared with 
terly advances of ¢ little over $4% billion in each of 
vo preceaing q rters, and of about $3 billion in each 
the last three quarters of 1954. Seasonally adjusted 
sales data licate that consumer spending rose 


irter so that the buying rate in 


lily within the third qu: 
mber was higher than the quarterly average 
eover, with mer prices still showing little overall 
ation, the ris pears to have been about as large in 
sical volume a 1! dollar value. 
While the active pace of these purchases reflected the rising 


d of income noteworthy that the third-quarter in- 
ise In consumer expenditures again outstripped the rise 
disposable personal income, as it has in several other 
irters over the past year and a half. Extensive use has 
made of consumer credit. The sharp upsurge during 
first three quarters of this year carried the total of out- 
nding credit at the middle of the third quarter almost 
e-fifth above the corresponding period of 1954. The dom- 
nt element in this advance has been automotive paper, 
though other types of installment credit were also increasing 


a more gradual rate. 
The third-quarter increases In consumer spending were 


lite widespread, but most pronounced in durable goods. 


Consumer durables have absorbed an increasing proportion 


each dollar spent over the course of the past year, rising 
om 12% percent in the third quarter of 1954 to 14% percent 
the third quarter of 1955. Purchases of automobiles and 
rts have been the most dynamic factor in this rise, increas- 
rin value by about one-half over the same period. 

The spurt in auto purchases in the summer quarter re- 
ected the intensive selling effort undertaken by dealers to 
ar the way for the 1956 models which started to appear 
mewhat earlier than their counterparts last year. Furni- 
ire and household equipment also continued in brisk demand, 
oving to a rate that was almost 15 percent higher than a 


ar ago, 
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Nondurable goods purchases were up $1% billion to a 
annual rate of $127 billion. Food and beverages absorbed 
an unusually large share of this increase, whereas clothing 
expenditures in the aggregate showed no appreciable chang 
from the preceding quarter. The mounting volume of motor 
vehicle traffic has been reflected In) casoline and oil « xpendi 
tures which are running about $% billion higher than a year 
ago. Most other components of the nondurables group 
showed moderate increases in the third quarter. 

Expenditures for consumer services rose to almost 
billion at annual rates, increasing at approximately the sams 
pace that has been exhibited over the past year. <A very 
considerable part of this advance continues to reflect thi 
steady growth in the number of dwelling units, the moderat« 
further 


SUL 


increases in average rents still in evidence, and the 
expansion in the use of household utilities of all types 


Fixed investment rise continues 


Private fixed investment rose to $58 billion at an annual 
rate, $2 billion higher than in the preceding quarter. All of 
the advance was in nonresidential construction and outlays 
for producers’ durable equipment 

The further increase in nonresidential construction was 
mainly concentrated in industrial plant and in stores and 
similar commercial establishments suilding activity in 
these two active areas combined was more than 10 percent 


] 


larger than it had been in the second quarte: 


The sum of all other private nonresidential construction 
after seasonal adjustment showed no significant change i 
the third quarter, The erad ial rate ol expansion mm tt! 


value of these types of construction since the third quarter 
of last yvear—roughly 3 percent—has paralleled the increas« 
in construction costs over 


little change in the real volume of this 


the same period so that on balanes 


there has been 
activity. 
Business outlays for capital equipment continued thi 
strong upturn that was manifested in the second quartet 
These outlays had been drifting downward from the closing 


quarter of 1953 to the opening quarter of this year rhe 
impressive rebound in the second and third quarters raised 
durables 


the annual rate of expenditures for producers’ 
sharply above the first quarter low point, to a level compar- 
able to the third quarter 1953 peak 

The advance in both plant and equipment expenditures 
has been outstanding not only because of its very appre 
clable magnitude but also because of its wide industrial 
incidence. As indicated in the Commerce-SEC survey, the 
increases have been most marked in the durable goods 
manufacturing industries, railroads, public utilities and the 


commercial group. 


Housing levels off 


For the third quarter as a whole, private residential con- 
struction put in place averaged out at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $16% billion—fractionally below the high 
second quarter pace. This rate was also equivalent to the 
average for the first 9 months of this year which was $3% 
billion or about one-fourth greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1954. 

The monthly statistics indicate that housing activity was 
at a peak for the year in May, June and July, and started 
to edge down in the ensuing two months. 

Private housing starts, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
were off slightly in the second quarter and somewhat more 
in the third. At the quarter’s end they were running ai an 
annual rate of 1.2 million units according to preliminary 
data. This was still somewhat above the actual total for 
1954. 
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Table 1.—National Income and Product, 1953, 1954, and First Three Quarters 1955 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 
National income 
4 Compensation of employees 209, 2 
W age ind irie 
Private 
(; ver ent 
upy | ents t Vat | 


Corporate profits before x 
Corporate profit " 
Corporate profits aft 
Inventory valuation adjust! 
Net interest Q 
Addendum: Compensatior ener 


ployee 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURI 





Gross national product 1, 
Personal consumption expenditures 30, € 
Durable good 
Nondurable good 
Servic 5 
Gross private domestic investment 51.4 { 
New construction 
Residential nonfarn 
Other 
Producers’ durable equipment 
Change in business inventorie t 
Nonfarm only 
Not foreign investment 2.0 
Government purchases of goods and services 84 77 
Federal 
National security 
National defense 
Other national securit 
Other 
Le Ciovernment salt 
State and local 
DISPOSITION C¥ PERSONAL INCOMI 
Personal income 286, 2 28 
Le Personal tax and nontax payment . 
Federal 
State and local 
Equals: Disposable personal income 50, 4 254 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures 230, € 23¢ 
Equals: Personal saving 19,8 18 
RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 
NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME 
Gross national product 564.5 f 
LA Capital consumption allowance 
Indirect business tax and nontax liat 
Business transfer payment 
Statistical discrepancy 
Plus: Subsidies less current surpl 
Equals: National income r 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory va 
Contributions for social insurance . 
Excess of wage accruals over disburse 
Plus: Government transfer payments . 
Net interest paid by government 
Dividends 
Business transfer payments 
Equals: Personal income 286, 2 287 


Includes noncorporat 


r Revised. 





I is 
10. 2 . 
& 0 . 
enh, 3 231, 4 
51 5. 0 
»n ) 
R33. ¢ 85.4 
! 
282.6 | 286.7 
j 1 
247.3 250.9 
228, 5 231.4 
18,7 19.6 
61,9 369, 3 
303. 7 307.9 
} { 
iy 
282. ¢ 286, 7 
Department 


05,1 298. 0 
11.5 08, 9 
17,7 is. 4 
~ 
5 
91 3 
4 59.9 
39 4 rr 
52.8 1 
99 
be & 1.2 
84,2 84.8 
I + ; 
1.4 } 
l 
} 
24.9 2t 
ISR 1 287.4 
! ; 
251.9 251.4 
232.1 | 230.3 
19.9 21,1 
566, 9 109, 9 
= {) a 
i t 
305.1 298.0 
‘ 4 
wf s 
i 
288.1 287.4 
of Commerce 


297.7 298.9 
206, 7 207, 2 
19.0 {8.2 
b2, f 4.0 
; ‘ 
9,4 9.5 
358.3 357.6 
232,2 | 235.1 
15.5 16,9 


81.7 75.9 
1.4 1s. ( 

? » j 
42. ( 

1s 1 
5 ? 
85, 8 286. 6 


" ) 
253.1 253.9 
232.2 | 235.1 
1.0 18.8 
358, 3 357.6 
i 

297.7 298. 9 
2 54. 
0 ( 

t 5. 1 
7 9.8 

é i - 
285.8 286.6 


Otlice of Business 


290, 


241, 


303, 








per 1955 


tighter rein on residential mortgage credit was imposed 
the quarter, involving increased downpayments and 


er maturities Government-assisted housing. 


~ 


nioryv buildup slowed 


or the quarte! 1 whole the book value of inventories 
sed by rou | same amount as in the second 
Howevet! to the advance In replacement Costs 
ventory Loo . crease in book value represented 
ller inerem l sical stock than in the preceding 
nonth period—S2' billion as compared with $4% bil 
nual ra : \ oted below, a shift in aut » dealer 
tories acco ior substantial part of this reduction 
e major part of the Ird-quarter Inventory accumula- 
ecurred at 1 manufacturing level However, It was 
eavily co ited in the durable goods industries 
{| secon lart After being maintained at 
constant lev ce mid-1954 stocks in the nondurable 
iust! ss oO lee forward 1) the second quarter 
i. larger advance in the summer 
hook i O ories of durable goods manufac- 
increases preciabh the third quarter; however, 
ange In p | volume was considerably smaller due 
I eC il Ss ( d above, particularly ( f 
Is and metal cls The demand to replenish or 
up these sto to support the expanded volume of 
mtinued to V active at the quarter’s end. 
re il trade sul tin accumulatior Ss recorded In 
two qua ti the vear were not repeated in the 
Automoti Loe} vere aval 2 mayor, though not 
ive, factor the shift in inventory position. The 
antial invente up in auto dealers’ inventories in 
lirst quartel ol t ! as cut in half in the second, and 
vay to a cinble volume of liquidation in the 
aq, as the cha ei auto sales exceeded the seasonal 
etations The rate of inve ntoryv increase mM other retail 
| voods lines as I] Hs ih non irables taper “a off in the 
quartel \\ these stocks up moderately and auto 
s down, the total for all retail trade was substantially 
anged Wholesale inventories showed a further mod- 


crease 

ventory investment are discussed 
e fully elsewhere this issue of the SuRVEY 

oreign trade continued brisk and reflected the high levels 


ne recent tre 


roduction bot home and abroad. Exports of both 
chandise and s ces advanced in the third quarter, and 
rts were also el On balanee, net foreign invest 

which mea es the excess ol exports over imports 
r than those fi ed by gifts and grants, moved within a 


row range according to preliminary data. 


overnment purchases stable 


wovernment | ! > OOUS and services showed only 
ral] change s| whit mecrease in I deral Government 
hases reflected « vy random fluctuation in the flow of 
onal security ¢ iavs These outlays, which currently 
prise about an Le] S of total Fede ral purchases hay 
ained essentially stable since the final quarter of last 
r when the post-Korean decline leveled out. Moreover, 
mid-vear Dude eview indicates that thes outlays will 


ihbably stav close to the same level for the next few quar- 
Nonsecurit irchases of the Federal Government 


e second-quarter rate. 


lalned unenal en 
State and local gov: ment purchases, in contrast, showed 


further advance of about $% billion at an annual rate. 
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Increased payroll expenditures accounted for the bulk of 
this increase as highway and other 
showed only the usual seasonal rise for the summer months 


construction programs 


Personal income advances 
Personal Income advanced to al annual rate of S506 
billion, $5% billion above the second quarter. The monthly 
data showed a sharp rise from June to July which was acce! 
tuated by the inclusion in the July total of the retroactive 


there Was no change 


salary increases to Federal employe 
from July to August as this tempora 
and a further advance in the closing month of the quarter 


Che rise in wages and salaries was about equal to the total 


rv tactol dropped out 


increase 1n personal income, with offsetting changes oecurt 


A moderate | rease 


income, largely asso 


in the other components of this total 
in nonfarm business and professiona 
ciated with the rising volume of retail trade, counterbalanced 
the decline of about $! 
of farm proprietors which was mainly of price origin. De 
velopments in farm production, prices, and income are dis- 
cussed in a separate article in this issue of the Survey 


billion at a an ial rate in the income 


Other income shares, notably interest and dividends, con 
tinued to edge upward in the third quarter, but these changes 
were largely offset in the total bv a decline in transfer pay- 
ments The latter reflected mainly a drop in unemployment 
compensation benefits. 


Increase in payrolls 
The advance in private industry payrolls of $4 billion at 
annual rates was about three-fourths as large as it had bee: 
from the first to second quarters, but still considerably large: 
than in any of the preceding quarters since mid-1954 
Nonmanufacturing payrolls showed a larger rise than 


in the preceding quarter—$2 billion on an annual rate basis 
as compared with $2 billion. An opposite pattern was 
observable in manufacturing. An inerease of $1% billion 


was registered in the third quarter as compared with $3 
billion in the second. 

Within the nonmanufacturing total, almost all major 
industries showed larger payroll increases than in the second 
quarter. The rises were particularly marked in retail trade, 
transportation and in public utilities. The advance was 
slowed somewhat in wholesale trade, and more markedly tn 
construction; the latter reflected the trends in new building 
activity noted earlier in this review 

With many of the manufacturing industries operating 
close to capacity, the rise in factory payrolls tapered marked 
ly and on balance showed a smaller increment than in any 
of the previous quarters of the present expansion 


over, there were indications in the mont! iV Statistics that 


these pavrolls were tending Lo le vel out during the quartel 
Within the manufacturing total, durable goods industries 
relative increase from the second 


Total payrolls in 


continued to show a larger 
quarter than the nondurable industries 
these industries in the third quarter rose above the previous 
peak that had been attained in tl 
Although pay rolls advanced at a slower rate in the summe! 
quarter than in the April June period, they continned to ris 


| } 


1h) iImost all of the hard go vs mMaustries 


he second quarter of 1953 


The principal payroll increases in the nondurables manu 
Lact 
soit goods industries reg 
third quarter. 

The further rise in employment was responsible for about 
half of the third-quarter increase in private payrolls —about 
the same proportion as in the preceding quarter. Changes 


" ; 


iring lines were in foods, textiles and paper with other 


ristering only small changes in the 


('ontiy ied or p ae 








by L. Jay Atkinson 


Agricultu ‘al Production and Income 


Fur output in 1955 is expected to reach a new high 
The rise in the volume of marketings of livestock and live 
stock products of the past few years has continued with a 
considerable increase in hog slaughter and high volume in 
each of the other major groups. Crop production in 1955 is 
about equal to the previous record in 1948 and up substan- 
tially from 1954. Yield per acre has advanced well above 
any earlier year. Acreage planted in 1955 was about the 
same as In 1954, as reductions in acreage of crops under 
marketing quotas about ofl expansion in other crops, 
chiefly feed crops and SOY beans 

Consumer demand for farm products has been strong in 
1955, apparently exceeding that of 1954 by an appreciable 
margin. Although for storable commodities any strengthen- 
ing in demand has been obscured by substantial changes in 
supply, for such important perishable foods as milk and 
poultry and eggs where the supplies being marketed are not 
much different from last year and where the market is 
primarily domestic, demand appears to be slightly stronget 
at the farm level and appreciably stronger at retail 

Total consumer expenditures for food and beverages were 
at an annual rate of nearly $76 billion in the first three 
quarters of 1955, a rise of } per ent from the COrrTe sponding 
period in 1954. Both the increase in pop lation and a sub 
stantial rise in total income were contributing influences 
The proportion of disposable income spent for food and 
beverages has been about the same this year as last veal 
Consumer buying of products made from fibers, such as 
apparel, is also higher in 1955, but the proportion of income 
spent for apparel has continued to decline. There has been 
some further increase in the use of synthetic fibers as replace- 
ments for cotton and wool for apparel fabrics and for other 
uses as well. 

Exports of farm products expanded in the final quarter 
of 1954 and remained high in early 1955, but tapered off 
during the second quarter For the first 9 months of 1955. 
agricultural exports were above the corresponding period of 
1954 as increases In grains, tobacco, and fats and oils offset 
a lagging in cotton shipments; an unusually large proportion 
of exports in 1954, however, were made in the fourth quarter 
Total agricultural exports have remained substantially 
below a few vears ago \ considerable portion of agri- 
cultural products exported are moving under foreign aid 
funds and surplus disposal programs. Such programs were 
deseribed in the article Foreign Grants and Credits U. S 
Government, Fiscal Year 1955 in the October issue of the 
SURVEY. 

A smaller proportion of agricultural output is going into 
government stocks. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, CCC stocks and loans outstanding (including thos¢ 
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held by lending agencies) increased $1.1 
the preceding year thay had advanced $2 
resulted from a combination of a decline in purchases ar 
net new loans and an increase 
dispositions The reports available for the 
the new fiscal year show that such expenditures are conti 


ing be low aw year earlier. \ 


reflects lower prices at which some of the commodities 


Table 1.—Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 
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being supported but the volume of commodities receiving 
support has declined substantially. 
loans and purchases in the past year has been nearly as 
vreat as that occurring in total cash 
receipts other than CCC takings have s 

The pressure of increased supplies has been such that 
in agricultural! 


further decline has occurred 


farm income. In the first three 
receipts from farm marketings and CCC loans were about 4 
Prices were about 


percent below a year earlier 


lower with the volume of marketings run 
with 1954. Production expenses 
changed and net farm income was down about one-tenth 
the first 9 months of 1955 as compared with a year earlie! 
Despite the continued decline in agricultural prices ai 
income, there was a rather general upturn 
farm real estate in the year ending July e. 
accompanied by a further rise in mortgage 
increased in size and more loans were made 
and short-term debt has also increased. 
year 1954, the net equity of farm propri tors also increas 
as the increase in value of farm property exceeded the 1 
in farm debt, though net equity remained be 


reached in 1952. 


billion whereas 


For the calen 
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lhe decline in farm income and the small change in the 
set position of farmers in recent years compares with a 

ery substanial general advance in income and net assets in 

he nonfarm economy. Although a gradual decline in the 

hare of income from agricultural sources has occurred for a 

onsiderable period in the United States, a sharper drop in 

several years reflects a combination of curtailed 
farm products and a considerable increase in 
tput. The related influence of rising agricultural output 
roughout the world has effected a substantial reduction in 
orld agricultural raw material prices and has limited any 
‘in United States farm exports during a period of stepped- 

p efforts at surplus disposal 
[hese influences bave lowered farm income from the high 
el attained after the end of World War II despite a rise in 
sumer demand for farm products. They have been accom- 
inied by a considerable shift in workers from farm to non- 
rm areas. After allowing for the reduction in the number 
persons on farms, income from farming per person living 
farms is down about one-fourth from the postwar high, and 
capita income of the farm population from both farm and 
is off about one-eighth. Meanwhile non- 

ome per capita has continued to advance. 

ratio to 


he past 


ports of 


farm sources 
rm personal 
rm income per capita now bears about the same 
ynfarm income per capita as in 1929. 
Comparison of farm income with other income 
quires that one bear in mind the rather rapidly changing 
ranization and the role of the farm pro- 


sources 


tern of farm org 


etor. Preliminary summaries from the 1954 Census of 
\vriculture provide some details showing the general change 
farming There has been a considerable increase in the 
verage acreage of farms in the past 5 years as consolidation 


is reduced the number of farms. The labor employed per 
rm has declined and the investment in machinery and 
has increased substantially. In the past year, 
previous high established in 


These 


upment 
nd prices have risen to the 
52, and total investment per farm has increased. 


hanges have been ac ompanied by some rise in indebtedness 
r farm, but owners’ equity per farm has also increased in 
he past 2 vears and Is now about equal to the previous high 


whed in 1952 

The general rise in supplies of agricultural products reflects 
he influenee of technological advances which have boosted 
roduction. Most of the specific surpluses, however, have 
veloped in commodities where demand has shown little 
se or has actual] di clined in recent years. In the case of 
heat, there has been a eradual shift in diets from cereals 
) livestock food and vegetables (other than potatoes in the 
nited States, Northwestern Europe, and other limited 

as of the world. Increases in exports by countries other 
han the United States over a period of vears have lowered 
he proportion of United States wheat in world trade. 
Cotton consumption has been restrained by the more rapid 
owth of synthetic materials and paper products while prices 
ave been sufficiently attractive to stimulate expansion in 
roducing countries other than the United States. Butter 
clined over a period of several years, 
1955 is somewhat higher than last 
consumption has shown an 


msumption has d 
hough consumption in 
ar. Meanwhile, margarine 
pward trend. Finally, feeds, though strengthened by the 
rend to animal products, have had a less rapid growth 

mand because of-the substantial increase in output per 
ound of feed reflecting a whole series of advances in breeding, 


erd and flock management, and animal nutrition. 


Higher crop yields 


Total crop production in 1955 is estimated to be about 
Although weather condi- 
portions of the 


jual to the previous high in 1948 


ions were unfavorable in considerable 
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Agricultural Supply and Demand 


© Domestic demand is at a peak 
e Exports are little changed 








oS PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
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1947 49 51 53 55" 1947 49 51 53 55* 
DATA: AGR OEPT., EXCEPT AS STATED IN PANELS 


* BASED ON DATA AVAILABLE NOV. / 
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rains 


+ 


country at various times during the year, timely 
brought good yields of some crops in the areas affected by 
drought during a part of the year and unusually high yields 
in most sections. In the south yields per acre of most crops 
are quite hich, with records indicated for cotton, tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts on the basis of the November crop report of 
the Department of Agriculture. In the western portion of the 
North Central States late summer drought reduced corn and 
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sovbean vields and lowered carrying cap: of past 
but vood \ ields were obtained from the si ra ( 
which matured earlier 

kor crop prod tion as a acreag l ted |} 
mained roughly stable wha have ris recent 
with a particularly sharp 1 year, as shown in t 
companving chart. It nt W r, that 
production has not exp pid ris 
per harvested acer The ( 
past few years tl meredu ! [ not 
crop failure, and und ( CO] 

t | } 


. ead J f ry . ’ , 
sc Preace ALOU COTLTOI 


less produetive crops hay 
put These influence 
! 


hary ested 
affected 


ere na sow! 


Dv stufts in acre 


Personal Income From 
Farm and Nonfarm Sources 


INDEX (ratio scale) 
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Wheat aereage has been red d si t] 
control program and wheat pro tion hh been b 
billion bushels in each of t] ts Wy 
tion was about one-fifth below 
reduction in the past 2 vears is low ) 
into CCC inventories, but wit ) 
ably below a few vears earlier 2 on 
tion in domestic consumption, th V if 
tion plus imports and carryove has tinued to 
The 1955 wheat eror is onl lerately abo ( 
disappearance estimated by 1 |) \ 
for the vear ahead. Pric below ive 
lk vel of S2.0S duru the SeCnSsO Oo ( 
Strengthening during the aut ! i] ~ ort 
the 1955 crop is 16 cents low than ft 14 
allotment for the 1956 erop is 55 mill 
minimum, unchanged from that for this vear 
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Record cotton supply 


roduction in 1955 1s estimat 


iis compared With 13.7 last Vear. 


(C‘otton [ 
bales 


tion In acreage from 


rise in vield per acre. The U.S. carrvove 


was about 11 million bales, making a record su] piv of ¢ 
Mill yn b les for U! ear 1955-56. Prod tion 1 fore. 
countries is also higher this vear, and foreign carryove! 
nearly as large as in the I ited States 

C‘onsumption of cotte in the United States for 1 er 
vear ending August 1958 it S.8 million bal 

Irom the preceall Veal though lowe! than 1 ot} 

‘onsumption abroad has shown a moc 


ward trend for several vears. 


, = 
ed at {S$ millio 


\ moderate 


1954 is more than offset bv a furtl 


on Lucust QF 


Much of eri | CO 


UMption fla occurred mm cotton producing counter 
orting count consumption has shown a 
lL auppe Lo ive declined in re I ( Lis 
exp rts Of UU. &. Co on were up durin at : 
lO Liie 954 crop and in the first few mor | ol 1955, | 
deciined in the sprit and summer of 1952 » 
prices of foreign cotton have been below comparable 1 
OLLO | Ces Thes aevelopments were omp | 
une Lint) onecer! future U. S. exp 0 
August the Seeretary of Agriculture anne dt . 
during the remainder of 1955 would be at t| 
| the domestic market price or I ent 0 
( revit price support is reaso ible 
\ ef far wry | 19 weve! Ul] to at 
short ipl Cotto I ay offered to ( oO f som 
e ie 
ay of parit 1) Septembs O) ( 
ior som rad Ss 4 ?) | |] ly oO s po ) 
volu of cotton place nder CCC | l¢ 
( ( pa 1] no r 1954 as port 9 
Foreign cotto declined further in Sept ! 
differential between prices of U.S. cottor cotto 
continued to widen in October. 
\ national marketing quota of 10 millio : 
mum allowed by lav xd an acreag of 17 
million acres for 1956 (based upon vields fo > Vea y 
to 1955 lave been a ounced bv the Seer \ ae 
ture, sub] Ct to ppt val bv growers 1 iu 
December 13. This acreage is about 4 per 
[ ul 0 { for Q55 
Rise in feed supply 
As f; mers have trimm< | back acreage of l ral « ILLO 
1a few mimor crops, they have diverted these lands 
vb Lis and feed crop other than corn Wit! wh acrea 
Hotme! program 1h the commercial product mn areas, co 
eave has been relatively stable and pro luetion in 1955 
about average Aci s of other feed crops have expande 
Ane With cood yields record supplies ol each of the te 
rains have accumulated 
e carryover of feed concentrates has increased eac] 
ince 1952 and at the beginning of the curt crop 
had reached 39 milhon tons, or about o1 dad ola ‘ 
feed utilization Since much of the feed produced 1 ( 
e farms where it is grown, the carryvoy . onsidera 
er fraction of the commercial supply and of the portio 
the feed crops flowing through marketing channels 
crain production im 1955, placed at lol miulhio 
tonsin the November crop report, is estimated | e 
I { of \ iculture to be moderately lare I i exper 
domestic and export ilization during the rr feed 
year, SO that some further increase in cari ) r aur { 
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SURVEY OF 
iticipated. Though much of the carryover is held 
the amounts of the small grains placed under 
few months after harvest in 1955 were 
an a vear earlier despite the increase In 
i crops Thi rm flected 20 
earlier in support prices for the feed 


a reduction of about 


~ 


er that 


corn and more favorable price relationships 


feed al livestock and livestock products except 


Table 2.—Farm Production 


1u } 
100 103 107 108 108 112 
Livestock and products 
ts 106 111 112 114 119 121 
! t 
Crops 
97 99 103 103 If 106 
, , 
} 
feed in the third quarter were apprecial 
i 
; \\ | le el il beef cattle price “= 
| \ a dairy produsts the ratios of t! 
- a | i more I: orabl il il 
] } | ( re] I eC } f¢ (] C 
| e pa i s cipat 
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1] t hic ty (){) 
( 10 } Cl (bo 
yn | 54 ( ) \ I 
‘ ] | 1] 
s rhe rtow Osta libil 
lO SOVD nm production is 
i 
) ) oO IShels ou 1) rit r 
( r | Ip Lolo 
i 
, 
Stil | | Lo | ive i i! 
O e same last I (nin 
‘ , s) ro ris lard produ oO 
a) ) hat ve | o be Siiv'l i\ } her 1 i 
s reco nore than offset a curtailment in 
sh tobacco con inue larg and a considerable 
the er 3 7O! inder loan to the CCC kor most 
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tobacco. price support 


when marketing quotas are i I An increas y co 
consumption 1s estimated for ] > following a co rhe 
decline in 1954 
Meat production high 

The number of cattle on far s he 
about 6 vears Most of the is S ber Tere 
which have risen 50 percent ( these vears Du l 
‘ url part of tis period the bulldaup of herds i oO rapid 
Lhat ther was little mer mber s 
Beginning in 1953, howeve1 crease 0 | 
slaughter has been in verv la | ior t ) rs 
In the first 3 quarters of 1955, bee! eal 
slightly higher than a vear « | py eC] 












The number of catt! on f (et Oe] ( ) i 
feeding States Was considerabil il er tha ! eur eariler re 
flecting both an increase r placed | ring 
the third quarter and smaller 1 l Ss of fed cattle than 
a vear earlier. There was a fed tings | 
early October. however. and ( coe Witt 
liberal feed suppl rene! |] ood ry Co = ana 
sustained demand ea I ( ed Wi 
little change indicated and slau I us continued at 

Cropland Acreage and Yield 
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by Genevieve B. Wimsatt 


Inventory Developments in 1955 


Lyvenrory developments in 1955 ha oused 
siderable interest 
the economic expansion ani 
relation to the course of prod | sal ; 
in inventory investment alli on 
portant to evaluate, from tin { le, Uli ( 
inventory movements It is t 
review the recent developm rit ISI] vento 
emphasis on their contribution to total p1 tion, « 
nature of the changes and tl fts in tl compe 
and on their relation to the movemet Oo 

The following is a summary of t find 

1. Inventories have risen thu rhout the f nine m 
of this year. The shift fros ntoryv | ition in. the 
third quarter of last vear to aceun atio 
of this vear has accounted for 2 | entage points of the tot 
rise of 9 percent in the : 
less than one percent of the ) national product went 
additions to inventory 

2. The rate of ventory a nulatior I I ad hee 
rising in the two 
further tendency to aceelerati quring the Imn mol 2 O 
the basis of seasonally adj Ist d La some reduct ! in 
inventory investment occurred from the second quart ate 

3. In every major manufacturing industry. s: 
advanced ata faster pace than inventories, so that inve ory 
sales ratios in each of the last veral months have been 


| j p | 
ro ) produ 5 we 


first 


quartet f this vera showed ne 


below those of the corr spondin months of a vear ag 

1. Most of the advances in n 
-the past year has occurred in working stocks rather than in 
Of the $1.7 billion rise total inventory 
September 1954 Lo sSePDte! ye] Q55 


‘ +, yt t ’ 
iacuu vent lt) 


finished woods 
book values from 
$1.5 billion occurred in purchased materials and in goov 
process. The major contribution to the in vas made 
by goods-in-process in the earlier mont qd purchased 
materials in the more recent period 
5. Except for automobil rade inventories have b 

generally stable over the pa 
business, inventory -sales ratio 


Inventory investment in the recent upturn 


Inventory investment was at a seasonally ad ed : al 
rate of $2% billion in the third ¢ rot t vi tal 
gross national product at a of almost $392 | 
Production for inventory lias | acco | | 
1 percent of total output onjunctior $ 
, | | ( 


billion rate of inventory liquidat 
last year, however, the shift t 
more than one-fifth of the rise i oss national product 


the period. Other domestic | stmel a ( ted 10 


a sixth and consumer expendit s for thr fths of the 
NOTH \I1 WIMSATT IS A 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINI 


10 


both with 1 1 Lo MILrLp LO 


Grau d by tl C SIZE of Inventory accumMmulatlol d 


earlhet 1) ods ol rapid economic eXpanslo! { rise » lar 
thi vear has been moderate. Investment duri Ul firs 

quarters s been from two-fifths to one alf tha 
during the correspond quarters of 1946 and 1950. Som 
of the factors which were important in the earlier periods ar 
absent in tl present ituation the di eted supply o 
civilian goods at the beginning of 1946 and sharply risi 
price | both periods | 


Fable 1.—Manufacturing and Trade Inventories, Se 


i 


Book i 
rotal manufacturing and trade S1.0 7 1.1 
Durable goods 13,0 29 0) 1 {. 
Nondurable goods 38.0 37.9 BS 1 
| 4 
165. ( 12 ¢ 
1) 9 
Ny qQ ; 
\ ) 
1) 
\ ) 
10. ¢ ) 
12. 4 
? e, Office B ‘ | 


1) IWrihg the 


which inventories were being added wppeared 


lected Periods 


third quarter no acceleration of the rate at 


mates indicate that inventory investment declined from ar 
annual rate of $4.3 billion in the April-June quarter to $2 
billion for the 3 months ending in September The entire 
decline occurred in retail trade and here mostly among motor 
vehicle dealers Thus, as indicated in the re view ol ross 
national prod ict and national income in this issue tl] Is¢ 
1! iles to final users outstripped the mere e ino put 
luring the third quartet 
Inventory book values increase 

Book values of inventories of manufactur and ade 
firms aggregated $SO billion at the end of Septemb al 
nerease of $2.7 billion over the year. Inventor I fall 
ere SI billion under the high registered }USL 1 oO vears ago 

onthly sales over the same period had increased about $5 
iilion or 10 percent 

Che book values which reflect changes replace! nt 


costs as well as in physical volume of goods in stock 
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it as much during the third quarter of this vear as in the 


nd quarter. However, a much larger part of the third 
r increase in book values represented higher prices— 
larly ame basic 1n lustrial commodities. 
\lanufaetui s accounted for three-fifths of the $2.7 
ion rise in book values over the past vear. Retailers’ 
tories are | by SS00 million and wholesalers’ stocks 
$400 millio The upturn occurred first in manufactur- 
but the additions to fa tors inventories during the first 
cond quart of this Vear were smaller than those al 
Durit the third quarter, however, manufacturers 
ised book \ es by $900 million, after seasonal allow- 
vhile retailers’ inventories were unchanged. Whole- 
stocks this vear have risen bv $100 million to $200 
ma quart 
Variations in experience between manufacturing and trade 
between durablk and nondurable-goods sectors during 


953-54 liquidation and the subsequent accumulation 
e resulted in distinctly different inventory positions rela- 
o the high point of i ventory book values two years ago 
a result of the oderate and brief decline in retail sales, 
itories were only slightly reduced and virtually all of 
re duction wa the durable eoods trades. Those lirms 
subseq lent mere ased stocks, and for retailers as a 
ole inventories are little different from their earlier high 
the fall of 1953 \s is seen in table 1, book values of in- 
tories held DV 1 ondurable-goods retailers are how higher 
those of durable-goods retailers are still lower than in 
This is also true in wholesale trade. 
Book values have not returned to their fall of 1953 highs 
( ither durabl or nondurable-goods manufacturers. The 


ference is most substantial in the heavy goods industries 
re book val ies are S] billion lower. About S] billion 
the difference is in the machinery industry; in this industry, 


} 


dation continued much longer than in other durable- 
Odds areas 

Data are not available to quantify the separate trends in 
lian and defense stocks within the durable-goods total. 
ere is little doubt, however, that stocks for fulfillment of 
fense contracts were of growing importance in the 1950-53 
riod and then fell re latively more than stocks destined for 
ilian production in the subsequent inventory liquidation 
e role in inventory changes of the two sectors this vear is 


sclear. Hard goods deliveries and new military prime con 
acts in the first half of this year have been somewhat 
ier than in t corresponding period of 1954—following 
sizabli ce { irom 1953. The increases have been 


re moderate thi those of total manufacturers’ sales and 


orders 


Vanufacturers’ inventory-sales trends 


Factory inventories have risen fairly steadily this vear and 
the end of September are valued at $44.2 billion. The 
onally ad] isted 1 reas of Ss] billion has been moderate 
Cl compared t » the advanes in sales, and a declining stock- 
; ratio has resulted In general, the pattern of temperate 
ases in inventories accompanying greater relative ad- 
ces in sales wit consequent declines in stock-sales ratios 
characterized all major manufacturing industries. 
\s has been true in other periods of fluctuation, inventories 
durable-good yrroducers have been more volatile than 
ose of nondurable-goods companies. Durable-goods in- 
itories, whi turned up in October of 1954, have since 
$14 billion after seasonal allowances. Nondurable- 


oods inventories remained stable from early in 1954 through 


May of this year, rose during the summer and are now 3% 


illion above a vear ago 








Inventories and Sales 


Sales in the first three quarters of 1955 
have generally risen more than inventories 
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In mid-1953 durable-good 
were the equivalent of 2 mont! 


2.3 in the first quarter of 1954 due to the lag in inventories 


behind the turndown in sales 
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Inventory and Sales Trends 


Selected Manufacturing Industries 
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the ratio —sinece October 1954 d ely ) 
sales brought the stock-sales durable-coo 
tries to 1.8 this fall. 
All of the component industri } e 4 cis 
group recorded recent highs in Or sali 10 rst 
quarter of 1954 followed by) ene ( ( ~ ( tI } 


There have, however, been considerable differences betwee n 


the industries in the magnitude of the changes and in tl 
timing of reversals in sales and inventory trends 


Transportation equipment inventories rise 


Transportation equipment producers were the first mam 
facturing group to start rebuilding inventories in 1954 
turning points have usually occurred earlier among thes 
companies than in other hard goods industries Boo 
values of stocks held by this group began to rise in Septemby 
1954 and have accounted for a half of the increase record: 
by the entire durable-goods manufacturing sector over tl 
past vear The initial rise centered in the motor vehic] 
area as preparation for large-scale product on of 1955 mod 
vot under way 

Inventories of automotive producers edged off toward 


spring, but the dip was more than made up by the expanding 


inventories of other transportation equipment producers 
Additions to stocks were relatively larger among railwa 


equipment manufacturers where incoming business ha 


picked up substantially in the spring. Growing civilian 
business combined with a continuous flow of military prime 
contracts ha resulted in a steady increase in stocks held b 
aircraft producers During the third quarter the rise i 
book values for the transportation equipment group as 
whole was about the same as in the second quartel 

The transportation equipment industry he not only beet 

najor factor in the inventory increase of the past vear but 
has also accounted for well ove r half of the rise in irabl 
goods sales. The inventory-sales ratio for the industrv as 
whole has dropped a fifth from its early 1954 rate, with tl 
slide sharpest in the motor vehicle sector Inventories fe 
the transportation equipment group as a wi ole in the secon 
and third quarters of 1955 have equaled t.7 months of sales 


the lowest ratio in the post-World War I] cecace 


Basic material producers 


, : ° : z 
Inventories held by primary metal, lumbe furniture ana 
stone-cla Yss proakucers be an to inerease Cpete 54 
ee thaustries accounted for more than a t mi oF; fT 
mereas 1 book values in manufacturing t eC) thr thie 
bulk of t OCccCurT! last fall an nt mat 
l " prturr's ro ) Ko () ) OSs 
rooep r ) \ litt] 
QO U! ena lare Lil it 
| eto Dri iv 1 | fi 
is O¢ reread ) ( Live CLOCTLITIVE rye = 
] ] | ! ) ) i ) 
te oO] Oc ( ( i) ( 
heave nee ) if ado | ’ ‘ 
| | to | ~ Ol 
( i ( ( ) I ) ) re 
l 1) ~ ‘) 


In the mac hinery and fabricated metal industries adjust 
ment of inventories to changes in industrial activity rted 
bacer und have proceeded more slo ly t! iLl “mony” other 
a irable- ods COmMmpantes Inventory liquidat on ended in 
the fabricated metal ind IStr\ n February and in he ma 
chinery group in Apt Accumulation in these groups since 
the turn ne points has been only slic tly lar r than the 
declines during the previous fall and winter so that the end 
ors ntember I< ok val 1cs of thes industri 3s wert just nHuoDovVE 
the vear-ago totals 

During the first half of 1955 the rise in sales of machinery 


| ! 
} 


producers was also relatively smaller than in other durable- 
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ls industries. However, around mid-year the flow of rubber industries —where the bulk of sales are to industrial 
orders to the machinery industry took a substantial customers—were the first to show increases in inventory 
irn and order’ backlogs rose. Inventory rebuilding book values last fall The subsequ nt rise for the 3 yroups 
me more substantial The third quarter rise in book combined has been about as large as for the nondurabl 
es of machinery producers amounted to $200 million as goods group as a whole. Month-to-month changes for eac! 
pared with $106 million in the second quarter and a $100 of the 3 groups, however, have been small and, as can be seen 
on reduction during the first 4 months of the year. The in table 2, stock-sales ratios in these industries declined 
uarter increase in stocks was matched by that in sales, through the second quarter. The largest decline occurred 
er, and the inventory-sales ratio for the machinery in the rubber manufacturing group. The ratio for this 
» was unchanged from the second quarter. group and for chemicals rose slightly in the third quarter 
he trends just described for the machinery industries as In textiles and petroleum, inventory book values have 
hole were nerally characteristic of both the electrical fluctuated within an even narrower range. For both groups 
nonelectrical portions. In the more recent period an however, the increases in sales in the last two quarters re- 
re OL activity n the ai etalworking machinery field has sulted in marked deere awses In Slo k sales ratios 
to some inventory accumulation. Data available on The food and beverage group has reported a growing value 
us consumer durables such as radio and television sets, of deliveries and a declining volume of inventories over thi 
hers, ete enerally indicate lower stock-sales ratios this past year—save for some accumulation during the winter 
mer and fall than in earlier months. months. By the end of the third quarter food and beverage 
hus, unlike most other areas, inventory expansion in the stocks represented about one month’s sales—close to the 
hinery industries rose relatively more in the third quarter lowest ratio in the postwar period 
n the second que partly to a relatively late start and 
. r lars : . a , > 3 . . 
he more recent acceleration in demand for its products. Trends by stage of fabrication 


ndurables relatively stable Examination of the trends since 1939 in manufacturers’ 
, inventories classified according to stage of fabrication reveals 
ontrast to the volatile movements of inventories in the a relatively longer lag in the response of stocks of finished 
bie-zoods industries, fluctuations in the nondurable- coods to a change in the direction of sales than is found in 
industries have been small for the last four years. working stocks. Given the producers’ lesser control over 
lues of inventories for the group total $19.4 billion their sales than over their purchases and output, finished 
beginning of O obe r, S200 million hicher than a vear voods stocks that is voods whi trie producers have com- 
and fractionally under the total in the corresponding pleted and which are ready for sale to their customers —are 
od of 195 more subject to unintentional changes than are goods-in- 
for thr ) roods frouUup have in reased nearly 10 process and stocks of purchased mate rials 
over tl vear in contrast to the slight advance The situation can be most clearly seen in the chart de- 
ventories. St sales ratios have decreased from 1.6 picting the trends in durable-goods companies’ sales and in 
ar to 1.4 currently with most of the decline occurring ventories by stage of fabrication In both 1949 and 1953 
second quarter of this vear. Inventories are now as finished goods stocks continued to rise after sales and work- 
LIN LO ; nv time in the postwar decade. Ing stocks, ys coods-in-process and purchased materials 
Industries witl soft goods group have experienced had started to decline In periods of business upswings, 
er mixed inventory trends. The paper, chemical and liquidation of finished goods stocks usually continues for a 
Table 2.—Inventory-Sales Ratios in Manufacturing, 1948-55! 
s | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
1! HI I 
All manufacturing industries 1.72; 1.86/ 1.57| 1.77| 1.90 1.78| 77/ 1.82| 19s] Le 19 LSS Let ft Lf Lt 
rable goods industries 1, 96 1 1, 68 1, 93 2,17 1, 98 1,99 2. 06 2, 26 2. 29 2, 24 2.19 D, le 1, 9 1,8 1, 80 
14 1.88 1.38 1.9 . 1 1.87 
1.8 Is 2.( 2 . 
1 4 1s] 1) 1. *& 1 . 189 ‘ Os . { 1 | 
l l lL. l 1.70 l ~ i 
] ] 1. 28 1.4 l 1. 48 Lo 1. 5S l 


durable goods industries 1, 54 1, 64 1, 48 1, 63 1. 66 1, 57 1, 55 1, 57 1, 61 1, 60 1,59 1,59 1.55 1,51 1, 44 1,45 
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Inventories by stage of fabrication and total sales 
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time after production turns up. In the most recent in- 
ventory swing, finished goods stocks rose through March 
1954 as compared to a sales peak in July 1953. During the 
business recovery since mid-1954 shipping stocks have been 
fairly stable. 


Composition of durable-goods stocks 


Finished goods held by durable-goods producers which 
currently account for 30 percent of their total inventories, 
rose about 5 percent in book values during the last 12 months. 
The ratio of finished goods stocks to deliveries of the durable- 
goods group began to decline in the spring of 1954, leveled out 
in the first and second quarters of this year, and fell again in 
the third quarter to a point little different from the first half 
of 1953 or 1948. Currently these stocks represent about 
0.6 of a month’s sales. 

Stocks of beth goods-in-process and purchased materials 
have in the past more closely followed trends in sales, al- 
though in the decade shown in the chart the relationship is 
blurred somewhat by the large volume of defense inventories 
added in 1951. The sharp upsweep in goods-in-process 
reflected in large measure defense goods requiring long 
periods for fabrication during which there were few con- 


comitant deliveries. 


In both the 1953 inventory liquidation period and in th 
inventory expansion period starting in late 1954 the turn in 
goods-in-process occurred earliest 
and approximately in timing with the turn in output. In 
the past year this category has accounted for over half of th 
total rise in durable-goods manufacturers’ inventories 
The latest data available indicate a continued increase in this 
category. 

The ratio of goods-in-process to sales has, however, beer 
decreasing and suggests a reduction in the average processing 
time. At the end of September these inventories were thi 
equivalent of about *% month of sales—a rate under that i 
early 1953 when both civilian and defense deliveries were at 
high rates but about the same as in late 1947 and in 1948 
when civilian sales were expanding rapidly. 

Two aspects of the trend in purchased materials are of 
particular interest. The first is the relative flatness of tl 
curve in late 1952 and early 1953—a period when sales wel 
rising rapidly. This reflects in part the steel shortag 
arising out of the 1952 work stoppage. The second is th 
long decline in purchased materials stocks from the midd] 
of 1953 to April of this year. As a result of this declin 
purchased materials stocks, which were larger in value tha 
shipping stocks for the durable-goods industries in 1948 an 
in the first half of 1953, are currently lower. These stocks 


November 1955 


coinciding in direction 








of this year 
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Table 3.—Manufacturers’ Stock-Sales Ratios by Stage of Fabrication, 1948-55 
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1953 154 
1948 1949 1950 51 1952 eens on 
I II Il IV I I I IV I Il 
All manufacturing industries 1,72 1, 86 1, 57 1,77 1, 90 1,78 1,77 1, 82 1, 93 1, 93 1, 90 1, 88 1,54 1,73 1, 63 1, 63 
Purchased eria 72 72 62 72 7 64 64 é e 64 i : 
Good 42 44 38 45 53 { f Ae 54 ) 18 48 
Finished good 58 70 57 60 ti 61 61 64 71 72 72 2 70 7 2 f 
irable goods industries 1, 96 2.15 1, 68 1, 93 2.17 1, 98 1, 99 2. 06 2. 26 2, 29 2.24 2.19 2. 16 1, 96 1,83 1, 80 
hased 71 74 58 6 67 8 ) 61 65 64 f4 8 2 14 410 
n-pr 69 72 58 71 x7 R3 &3 R4 90 aS & 7 st) 7 ; 
ig ( 69 52 t ( 7 7 61 71 7 9 7 71 { 59 + 
»yndurable goods industries 1, 54 1, 64 1, 48 1, 63 1, 66 1, 57 1,55 1, 57 1, 61 1, 60 1,59 1. 59 1,55 1,51 1, 43 1, 45 
Purchased materia .73 71 65 78 74 69 67 66 68 67 é él g ) 
) | 22 5 22 22 23 22 2 23 22 22 23 22 22 22 2 22 
Finished good 59 70 61 ( 69 66 ¢ 68 71 71 71 2 70 68 64 64 
Rat ire weighted average inventories to average monthly sales; all data seasonally adjusted. 
U. S. Depart t of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 





ave been rising since the beginning of April—partly in 
esponse to higher costs of industrial raw materials—and 
he end-of-September book value was about the same as a 
ear earlier. Purchased materials are now equal to about 2 
veeks’ sales for durable-goods producers as a group, which is 
ywwer than at any time since 1945. 


Composition of nondurable-goods stocks 


Among the nondurable-goods industries, goods-in-process 
stocks have shewn a high degree of stability throughout the 
ast four years. This category of stocks is relatively small 

value, accounting for about one-fifth of all nondurable- 
roods producers inventories 

In the finished goods and purchased materials components, 
movements since the sharp buildup during the first half of 
951 have been moderate and to some extent offsetting. In 
reneral, shipping stocks have tended to show an uptrend 
through 1954 and a slight easing this year. The ratio of 
finished goods to sales has declined nearly 10 percent this 
year, and is below the ratio in mid-1953, but is a little above 
he corresponding ratio in late 1948. The value of purchased 
materials stocks in the nondurable-goods sector has been 
rather steady in recent months following a long downtrend 
ince May 1951. Relative to sales these inventories are 
1ow at the lowest point in the postwar decade. 


Trends in trade stocks 


Retail inventories reached a book value of $23.3 billion 
it the end of the third quarter—a rise of $800 million or 
26 percent since the corresponding period a year ago 
Stocks in this sector turned up a little later than in manu- 


facturing but showed a greater growth during the first half 


During the third quarter, book values of 
relatively unchanged on a 
Recent movements in retail 


remained 


basis. 


etail inventories 
easonally adjusted 


inventories have been dominated by the sizable variations 
in stocks of new cars. ‘Two-thirds of the seasonally adjusted 
increase in retail stocks during the first half of this year 
was due to the large accumulation of 1955 model automobiles; 
the subsequent reduction of these cars in the hands of motor 
vehicle dealers during the third quarter offset a further small 
rise in most other trades 

The inventory rise has been more than matched by the 
expansion in retail sales over the year. The stock-sales 
ratio of 1.5 at the end of September compared with 1.6 a 
year ago. Among durable-goods stores alone, sales also 
rose considerably faster than stocks so that the ratio at the 
end of this September had dropped to 1.8 from 2.1 last year 

Inventories of nondurable-goods have shown 
relatively small changes. The upturn began in early spring 
of this year and the rise of $300 million from a year ago 
occurred mostly during the second quarter, with slight 
additions in the third quarter. Food and general merchan- 
dise stores accounted for most of the accumulation this year 
and all of the changes in the nondurable-goods trades in the 


stores 


more recent months. 

Nondurable-goods sales expanded substantially so that 
there has been a general decline in the ratio of stocks to sales 
to 14 months at the end of the third quarter. This rate is 
the lowest for the group since mid-1950, although above 1948. 
With the exception of the food and general merchandise 
groups current ratios for all of the major trades within the 
nondurable-goods sector are below a year ago. 

The book value of wholesalers’ inventories at, the end of 
September totaled $12.1 billion, a rise of $400 million over 
the year. Virtually all of the reduction and subsequent 
additions to stocks held by wholesalers since 1953 were in 
durable goods. The much larger rise in sales of durables 
over the past year, however, resulted in a greater reduction 
in stock-sales ratios than that expe rienced by the nondurable- 
goods group. The current inventory-sales ratio for all 
wholesalers at 1.2 is somewhat below a year ago but the ratio 
has been relatively stable in recent quarters 











by Marie T. Bradshaw. Daniel Roxon, and Max Lechter 


Imports and Domestic Business 


ry. 

| HIS article presents an analys of the broad character Ing for the initial recovery of imports in the years immediately 
istics and changing structure and sensitivity of United following World War II, the rise in imports during the post 
States import demand since | early 1920's. It | ( war period has, in general, tended to parallel the expansion 1 
tailed a large-scale statistical reclassification of the official the gross national product During the postwar period 
import data covering the period beginning in 1923 and ex however, the relationship between imports and the gros 
tending through the first half of 1955 The indexes of im national product was lower than in the prewar vears 1923-37 
ports in constant dollars presented 1 the charts are ba This suggests the influence of technological changes, including 
upon the actual quantity composition of imports in ea the accelerated development of domestic substitutes for an 
vear expressed in 1953 import unit values economies affected in the use of imported materials during 

In the groupings utilized her mports are classified pri World War II. 


marily aceordine to the part ( ils sePCTO?! ‘ thie econon 
with which demand Is IMOsSt logical V associated bus ( 


iene, atk teres, Most of the Govorament’s por- Imports and Gross National Product 





















chases of imported items col t of industrial raw mat ials 
for the strategic stockpile Su (;overnment import ire INDEX, 1923-54 (ratio scale) 
included with business purchases but are treated separately 200 
in the discussion below. 180 “ 

Because of their predominant weight in the overall imports 160 a 
and basic shifts in the dome tic economy affect thi om- 140 QUANTITY OF IMPORTS jf" a 
position, Imports of Industt al raw mate! : ave | 120 FOR CONSUMPTION J 
further subdivided into those associated wit the productior 
of durable goods (including rubber and other materi: 100 ad 
incorporated in finished durable manufactures), t CO] 
sumed by softgoods tndustric ccept petroleum and 3- 80 ad 
print), petroleum and products, and newsprint. TI 
down maintains the benefits to be der rom a summary ~/ \ / 
approach, Yet, by permitting compat s ol imports U! sor Nes ‘ “| 
closel. ussociated indicators of domestic den L, 10 J \ 
possible a more lucid explan: of 1 behavior of th GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
Imports than can be ( btaine a 1) OMmMmpal Lnelr agg! f 40 eee 

; = = 

with the index of total don tic mi if rime out 
Imports of finished pr duce a ! nt, aithou I" 
insignificant, have also beet rentined pDarate 
study 

Items imported primarily for consun : ave | 
subdivided inte ood, bevera ie acca openers Mesegpsr 2oLLLLLLI ttt itt titi t titi titi tt iti tig 
and finished goods. i fis faciita eXal itio . . . . ° . : 
movement in terms of shifts in the consumer buying pattern 1925 30 35 40 45 50 55* 
as well as changes in dispos personal ome Asics BASIC DATA: IMPORTS, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
from imports essociated with business and consumer demand */MPORTS, JAN.—JUNE, AT ANNUAL RATE 
those utilized mainly by farmers comprise most of thi U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 55-61-9 
residual, Noncommercial impo | and sporadi (G;sovernment 
Imports ol military equipment which can | ardly be analyzed From the discussion and charts which follow it will like- 
In terms of movements in the dom St economy const tute wise be apparent that there is a considerable lack of uniform- 
the “all other and unclassified’ grouping shown in table 1 ity in the rates of growth of individual economic variables 


: ] W ith which demands for major categori 's of imports ire asso- 
Imports and £roOss national product clated The responses of raw materials and other n ajor 


groups of imports to such shifting impulses in the domestic 


eee ‘ SS ee a on : + 
The chart depicts the strong but akUL | : economy, moreover, were widely different. 
1923 between the volume of total merehas se imports ane ; 
the gross national product in constant dollars \fter allow- j , ° . 
| | 1On Changed pattern of raw material imports 
NOTE.—MISS BRADSHAW, MR . AND .RI — 
MEMBERS OF THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DIVISION, O E O During th entire period under study imports of industrial 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS raw materials as a group have accounted consistently for 
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Olive ha i rr more of the value of total imports. Within domestic industry Altho igh there vas some ¢ ech e alte! 
raw mati s group itself, however, there was little World War II in the relationship of this group of imports to 


teneyv U relationships of individual components to related manufacturing activity, this change has been far less 
tal pronounced than the correspo ding decline ocecurri 
rhe hart o Y contrasts the strong upsurge In Imports case of materials used in nondurable-goods produ 
roleum and products and newsprint and the significant In many respects technological advances made during and 
less sp ilar long-term rise in imports of materials since World War II have enhanced. rather than lessened 
med D le-goods industries, with the lag in im- this countrv’s dependence o1 ports of a number f eom 
dint nufacture of nondurable goods. While modities in this group. It true that our reliance upor 
el ! period the latter category which ex- natural rubber. whie!l vas bv fa { } reest 
Ws] d petroleum) had comprised the most category during tl interwar period was sub , 
tants ip of imported industrial rav materials, lamnened by the development , thy domestt 21) 
20's for nearly one-half the total, in tl industrv. The introduction of re efficient pro 
Lol ised less than one-fifth of the aggre- methods likewise reduced this c trv'’s dependet 
7 Su Imports The effects of thes hana have pb \ 
to a] lominant position, curre ntly comprising other new techniques such as improvements in the quality of 
uf the to lue of imports of all industrial raw ma- allov steels. which have gained a wider use and growil 
$s clearly establish that the shiftu importance in total st | produ Thin thee os 
ture Of dol ma facturing activity was one of the need for large imports of 1 re tunester chron 
factors affect the demand for raw material imports. cobalt. and other metals wl e I'nited States does not 
produce in sufficient volum \ quirements 
Softgoods industries depend less on imports 
erelatiy er growth in textile apparel and leather Table 1.—United States General [Imports by Major End-l se 
facturi output of other industries during the Categories 
irs period lenced by a comparison ol the various 
{101 ul and indicators shown in the chart, 
s mu the relative weakness in imports. of 
semi xtiles, hides, leather, furs, and related 
ials \ sed below, during the postwar period 
im pul of such softgoods have accounted for a 
eantly. si share of total personal consumption 
ciiture { ring prewar vears 
also al thint atte World War II, and especially 
Q50, 1 mace! al Imports have been much lowe! = 
oO pre ) Liie softgoods Industries than in the Total imports 4, 104 100 2,14 i i ! “9 100 iN , 100 
lod ; change obviously resulted from the Industrial raw 
1 dey imports as silk, wool, and leather _< sa 2, 275 55 1,11 [5 5 68 ; B49 { 
adom { luced svnthetic materials such as fibers 
pla veloped It also reflects this country’s 
e production of items sue as 
\s our depe ipon foreign supplies of these items has , 
shed, 1 ent change in imports in this category 
ated en percent change in output of related 
! ries was greater than before the wat Other imports 
nore, t ss and downs in the volume of imports 
anges mm product on have becom 
ral an in the case of other groups OF raw 
ial impo echar In this connection it is perhaps 
ncant a neg ible portion of the Imports In 
$s croup Is sup yy American-owned producing facilities 
vad Tir es, on the other hand, are promine! 
rs of of other raw materials (see discussion ’ 


Imports support rising hardgoods production 


1) ne thre t half of 1955 Imports of raw materials 
ited able-goods production were at an annual Notwithstanding the repeated rounds of expansion domes- 
of $3 | over two and one-half times as large as tie aluminum-producing facil s creath ereased inports 
s relat softgoods output (other than petroleum have been required to supply this country’s mounting d 
aq newsprint orts mands arising largely from new ses Which have been ad 
I] chart s that the rise in imports associated with veloped im recent years At the same time he aluminum 
able-goods ilacturing relative Lo Imports 2SSO industry itself has relied ln ( pon toreign sources to 
ed witl production—-was due only in part to supply its expanded requirements for bauxit 


Owl of durabl eoods output In the pattern of Over the long period piletured 1 the chart th United 





IS 


States has also become rel: e] less Sself-sulliclent 1n some 
other key raw materials such as copper and iron or Amer- 
ean industrial interests have hh been active 1] developing 
new foreign sources Of s ipp! United States direct invest- 
ments in mining, smelting, at rimarv metal manufacturing 
industries abroad, concentr: ly in the Western Hem 
isphere, had more than dot ble« ie b 954 as compared 
with the Vears before World War 1] ly ports OL! { Is a 
minerals from such American-owned producing faciliti 
abroad amounted to an estimat S00 million or more at a 
annual rate in the first half of yO, ae x Te mol han 
$() percent of total in ports ( rs is 
currently anticipated that sucl MOrls, p larl ron ¢ 
bauxite, and copper, will bul ch large prot tion 
and shipments from exist ) cl es 
reach a maximum, 

The fact that American col | LOW { 
foreign resources to supple ( 3] | ( 
domestic supplies mav help ) ) O] 
raw material mmports ts less us 
manufacturing activity t] d to 
nondurable-goods output firs 1) i 
response of raw material _ v ; 
put was considerably slow ( ) adbvi 
similas Wnports (see chart - ar 
downward adjustment ) ) l 
1953 to 1954 comeided with ) I 
about the same magnitude Ine 
turn in output of textiles, apy ( prod 
much larger relative dec] 
Hors, A similar demonst ( ) 


SeTISHT 1\ it\ of metals ana 


] { ‘ ( 
tions occurred mn the 194S—4 
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Impact of Government stockpiling 


An additional element 


croup Of mmports during th 
ments strategie stockpill 
program upon mnports ca 
the effect produced by of 


that the smaller decline 
uiacturmg production from 104 
to the coneurrent S300 n 
stockpile items involvil 
rubber and metals. 

In the 1953-54 period, a 
ment stockpile declined b 


the volume of imports in tl 

no greater than the correspo! 
coods output After allowin 
chases, it thus appears | 

less relative to durable-goox O 


1948-49. This mav be attri 
aecumulation of industrial 
such as lead and zine thro 
then, however, the curre! 
the supply of copper, alun 
induced the Government to r 
materials and also to relinquis! 


Influence of domestic building activity 


Another factor which must 
trends in this category of raw n 
of these items such as copper, a 
used as building materials as wel 
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terials imports is that many 


sbestos, lumbe rand ste e] are 


| 
I 


as in durable-voods produc- 


tion. The postwar boom in housing and new construction 
provided a major stimulus to such imports. The value of 
lumber imports during 1955 may amount to $350 million o 
more as compared with $43 million in 1929 and $21 millio: 
in 1937 Imports of plywoods and veneers, nonexistet! 
during the interwar period, were at an annual rate of 
$70 million during the first half of 1955. Foreign paperboaré 
shingles, eypsum, and structural steel also became mor 
important as materials used in domestic building. Despit 
these larger imports domestic production continues to pro 
vide an overwhelming portion of the total supply of buildin 


materials. 


European durable-goods industries also active 


The growing strength in prices of this group of importe: 


raw materials, relative to prices of imports associated wit! 
nondurable-goods production, resulted from active demand 
in Europe as well as in the United States. Since the perio 


before World War Il European manufacturing output hi 


expanded along lines similar to production in the Unite 
States Krom 1937 to the first half of 1955 the metal produ { 
I tries of Western Murope increased their output bv abou 
9) percent, while the textile industries expanded 1 
production by searcely 15 percent 

[t is true that the sizab!  eXpansion in Ie lropean hardgoor 
output as compared with 1937 did not mateh the cor pol 
ne gains made in United States productior either o1 

ative ol absolute basis Yet It appears that adurihng t! 
postwal yeriod Kurop an import demands hay assulne 

creasing weight, relative to United States import requil 
me S me nl vorld prices for at ast some relate 
material fhis is not a surprising development cot 
sidering Europe’s traditional lack of natural resources for 
tumbet | dust! i Thi rials in whi th th [ Led States 

ther completely or partially self-sufficie: and the conse 
quently stronger response of European import than of Unit 
States import demands to expal ded manufactur r output 
[i Is also ignificant | at, in ct rtain respec technolog 
changes such as the substitution of svnthetie for natur: 
rubber, since World War II have had a smaller impact up 
thre pattern ol Ie lropean import d ‘mand tha Ipol the 

ire of United States import requirements 
Petroleum imports 

The chart indicates that the rise in imports of petroleun 
and products after World War II far outstripped the advane 
in other types of raw material imports Such impo 


ached an annual rate of $1 billion in the first half of 1953 
¢ for 17 percent of total imports of industrial ray 
materials and 9 percent of total imports of all commodities 

The secular rise in domestic demand for petroleum was cor 


ACCOILT 


siderably rreater than the corresponding increase in total 
rey utilization This trend obviously reflects the laren 


scale expansion in the production and use of motor vehicles 
and aircraft and the growing popularity of petroleum 
relative to other fuels, in home and industrial heating and i 
railroad and utility operation. Although rising domest 
production has continued Lo supply the bulk ol these enlarge: 
requirements imports have become relatively more significant 
in the overall supply picture, especially since World War II 
During the 1948-49 period of adjustment in domesti 
business activity the demand for petroleum remained stabk 
and imports increased, offsetting in part the decline in imports 
of most other types of raw materials. From 1953 to 1954 














Imports of Selected Industrial Raw Materials and 
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consumption of petroleum increased and oil imports wer beverages and tobacco with corresponding changes in tot 

maintained, although import a number of other industrial domestic per capita food consumption 

materials again declined Per capita coffee imports exhibited a strong upwa 
‘ , ; —— tendency beginning tn the early 1930's and extending throug 

Direct investments stimulate oil imports 1949, a rise which exceeded the growth in total domestic p 
rey capita food consumption After 1949 when the first of 
Phe even greater rise in petroleum imports than in domestic 2. etl 

successive series Of Mayor price advances became effect 
demand ean be largely att ( O wth of | ed 
States direct investments | ) roduelr ts ) 


particularly in Latin America. In the early 1920's sue i Per Capita Imports of Food, Beverages 
trated fexico whi plied , 
he ba and Tobacco, and Per Capita 


vestments were concen 


























practically all of our petroleum imports \s 
oir Se oar eos ge ie Domestic Consumption of All Food 
occurred in United States imports a C 

Imports from Ven Z\l ln wna Net! rl (I Wi 1es, pores dalliance a — 
nonexistent in 1919, rose to $97 million in 1929, 4 le OVE QUANTITY OF DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF ALL FOOD 
the same period the value of American petroleum i | 
ments in this area increas ‘ ( Oal 
$250 million. The aeceler: ted expanslol (merican-o d 
oil-producing facilities in t irea follow World War I] “78, _— 
was likewise followed hy i mnapor mcrens¢ npo : B 1i00 _—--" vase — 
1954 oil imports derived from ! ve { n \ la eae A ll 
and the Netherlands West | es had rea iL Sat O 90 7 
accounting for 70 percent Ol i total petrol 1 miport 
American-ow ned produc ing facilities Sa ule \ra sor | 
Indonesia and more recently in Canada have also become 7o Lu 
sources of oil Imports In rec years. “i . . . : a : 
Vewsprint imports ee Tt a 

| / QUANTITY OF IMPORTS OF COFFEE | 

Rising imports of newsprint also added a elen if of | 
stabilits to the postwar import | tu i ar W 1 
continuous gain in newsprint ports from 19 52 
and virtual stability since 52. Fro 52 thro e 
first half of 1955 such Imports were m: tained ata 7 a 100 
rate of nearly $600 millio 90 | 


a 

The demand for Newspril clos a Och L! 

rate of disposable pers | \ Ded I Ol 80 
ae Li Liristt} PRereuns 


























sustamimme factor in the po COno! 
in newsprint imports thar lisposa 70 - - - - - . 
early postwar vears reflects the declining importance thie 
domestte newsprint ina I n the to VSI t DDILV 150 7 
cites due the peried.  Duariny the late 1940's domestic QUANTITY OF IMPORTS OF OTHER FOOD, BEVERAGES 
= eho ac ; AND TOBACCO 
output was considerably lower n befo r4 ! 
mainly the transfer to product n of | ( Lp 
and other paper prod icts \lor 
1954 and in 1955. domestic productio: S 
has supplied the bulk of thr ncerense ) 100 
, S ) ’ ‘ he. first | If 2) 1O52 at evel orts 
ments, | uring the fi ‘a | 90 
continued to constitute more 1n SO percent ot the total new 
supply. - 
Prominent role of coffee imports 70 + 
Imports of food, bevera and tobacco, swollen by 
large coffee purchases at Clatively tie! pri 60 
still another major source Ol frengt nh toreign oOllal 
earnings during the postwar perioe \ De 54 
; a 1] ' f 50 adil. a a a ae 
such imports amounted to S3.550° millior accoul ne O! ° . - . . . D 
= 7 1925 30 35 40 45 50 55* 
about one-third of total United States imports Che steady . 
: 2 oe : , BASIC DATA: FOOD CONSUMPTION, AGR. DEPT.; IMPORTS, CENSUS BUREAU 
advance in the value of foodstuffs Imports from 1945 through * IMPORTS, JAN.~JUNE, AT ANNUAL RATES; FOOD CONSUMPTION, PREL. EST 
1954 was largely clue to ! ne prices, parts rly If cothe MENT OF COMMERCE £ OF BUSIN ECONOM 55-61-11 
and cocon, Even with the weaker coffee and cocoa Ices 
prevailing in 1955 aggregate imports of food, beverages and the volume of coffee imports declined. The relative stabilit 
tobacco were maintained at an annual rate of $3,200 million of coffee prices since the early months of 1955, together wit 
in the first 6 months of thy the low level of inventories severely reduced by the post pon 
The chart compares on a volume basis r latiy move- ment of yurchases in the eriod of cle nine prices afte 
hg | | 
ments in per capita imports of coffee and of other foodstuffs April 1954, has recently spurred some recovery in coffe 
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orts Nevertheless the current 
considerably | 


nued to be nificantls higher 


Limited growth in other food imports 


pel 


sine capil con umption of certain other food items 
World W: | 


t 
u’ Il considerably stimulated such imports as 


{ meats, s fish and a number of other fishery 
ets ()ve] hole period since 1923. however, there 
evidence of any rising trend in total per capita food 
other than coffee (see chart 
ermore, ] capita consumption data suggest that 
lianas tor numerous imported foodstuffs and tobacco 
en relatively less than either the demands for coffee 
oodstults bacco which are produced domestically 
Ong reely ported commodities, per capita con 
ion O1 Sugal seven shehtly lower in 1954 than during 
ediiate pre years Pe capita cocoa Consumption 
rea a \ i Lode rately OVC! thre Same pe riod and tea 
remain rtually unchanged. Notwithstanding 


ita cheese ¢ onsumption is currently 
percent | than in 1935-39, per capita consump- 


It is true that hieher 


ported Cs has deelined 


LV Sul ntially cde pressed the demand for cocoa, 

O SO ported cheese and certain other food 
yr’? 

sand a lic beverages have also become less im- 

{ items ll Col sumers’ budget. The decline in per 


began in the 1930’s and has con- 


whiell 


ar pe riod. coincided with il rise in do- 


( product 0 ol cigal quality tobaecos. Imports ot 
filler toba »y have thus been substantially reduced and 
rts of ¢ al rappel tobacco have virtually disappeared. 
he same pi vd thre ‘atly enhanced demand for ciga- 


ppli 7 by domestic outpul rather than 


beverages, which climbed sig- 
i! thy qurine World War 1] and through 1946, declined 


equently al thereaiter was relatively stable at a rate 


derably bel trie 1946 peak. Imports have vained 
cle bh) the mid-thirties and continued to rise after 
146, althou vains have been dampened in recent 
s by the stal of total aleoholic beverage consump- 


Recent upswing in consumer goods imports 


Sie World \\ ge value ofimports of consumer gvoods 


than too vere s and tobacco has risen at a con- 
I | in) te tal disposable personal mncome, 
imports ( nprisil mainly finished retail items, 
bed to ar il rate of $1.1 billion during the first half 
An ¢ romise to register greater than season- 
rF months Oo thie year. Pres l tly 
On val for 10 pereent of total import 
mm on ving hecome mcreasil oly sigh ficant 
overall i picture, espectally after 1952. 
\ \ I = Chaechney during the postwal 
mports ¢ ed consumer goods have continued to 
U > sable i ome than in 1929 or even u 
¥, eC 4 s development reflects largely the 
}O! I Wi ive occurred in the pattern ol consume! 
diy 


Changed consumer buying pattern 
Imports of finished textiles and leather, 


arly one-half of all imports ofconsume! 
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volume of imports is 
lower than in 1949 although the value has 


goods in 1929 and 1937, have weakened substantially in com- 
parison to most other imports of consumer items. In tl} 
first half of 1955 the value of suc] 
was scarcely higher than in 1929 


imports at an annual rat 


The deelini 1g importance of imports of finished textil 
and leather recalls the similar rel 
of fibers, leather and other raw 
production im the softgoods industries 

| 


plained to a iarge extent by the chee reased propo 


itive weakness In import 
materials associated wit! 
Bot! can bye ( 

tion of con- 


sumer disposable incomes gol! or clo o Accessori 
in the postwar as compares Vilh prewar veal \\ n tl 
postwar period itself, moreover, expenditures for cl 

and shoes have accounted tor a diminishing portion of tota 


perst nal consumption expenditures 


Imports of Nonfood Consumer Goods 
and Disposable Personal Income 
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Che rise mm consumer ¢ X pe naditures on durabdt voods 


during the postwar period also had important effects on 


Although postwar imports ol clocks an 
rates, s h 
Gem dia- 


gory of unports, 


Imports, watches 


were far in eXCess of either t he 1929 or 1937 
imports became somewhat weaker after 1953 


monds, the other major iten this cate 
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have made substantial gains, especially in the first half o 
1955 In the vears immediately followin World War II, 
the ratio of diamond imports to disposable personal ni 
Was higher than at any othe ONT t| hol period 
pictured on the chart. 

It may be noted that artwe 5 Col per t ol 
the ageregate value of all consumer goods imports in 192! 
and 7 percent in 1937 compar vith 4 pereent in tl hirst 
half of this vear (see table 2 

Imports of automobiles 
of SS4 million in the first | a5 3 
barely $3 million in 1929 and $2 ) 37. Negligibl 
before the war, imports of mach heads amounted 
to $26 million at an annual 1 t! Hirst ¢ ntl of the 
current vear. It is notewort t A ! ) d 
facturing plants abroad supp rt of ou rts Of DO 


sewing machines and automo 


fable 2.—United States Imports of Selected Nonfood Consume: 


(;oods 
er lit 
P 
Total, nonfood  con- 
sumer goods 619 100 100 100 1 
Lh | 
Ot ; " 
Au in prar 
By nd ther ‘ 
I i ill 
Artwork 
u lp 
i thi nd port 
C'u ry 1 ] j 
1 prod ' 
{ mad ( ( ] 
1. La 
Source: | epar 
("4 
2 } i } ? ? , ’ " " 
Bieveles have likewise b 1) ro im] 
im recent vears. Imports Ol oOVvs photog ph oOods 
cutlery, and furniture have also contributed signifie: 
to the rising trend in our aggregate imports of consume 
voods. 


Marginal character of farm material imports 


Although it is anticipat d tl thi olume ol ricultural 
output will be at its all-tim h during 1955. the ue of 
Imports used in farm production dropped to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $350 million in t first half of the 
year, nearly 10) percent below the postwar peak reached 
1952. The wide variations in imports during both = th 
postwar and prewar periods were largely due to the marginal 
character of the imports themselves rather th to changes 
in the total volume of farm output 

Fluctuations in imports of animal feedstuffs accounted | 


most of the rise in this group of imports from 1948 through 
1952, and for most of the decline which began after 1952 
Changes in feed grain purchases 
tributed significantly to the wide movements in thi croup 
of imports during the 1930's 
imports of feedstuffs coincided with supply shorta 
ing the droughts of 1934 and 1936. Juring the postwal 


, nalh rm , 
CSpet eiity\ CO aiso CoO 


During these ears hich 


| 
ras follow- 
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period, fluctuations in imports have also tended to refle 
opposite movements in the volume of available domest! 
supplies 

Imports of fertilizers 
have also met Increasing competition from domestic produ 
tion Although in 1953-54 domestic consumption of nitroge 
fertilizers was nearly 5 times as great as in 1938-39, import 
were hardly double the 1938-39 rate. This country’s curret 


another major item in this category 


depend nee on burlap imports is likewise rai le SS thar durit 
the prewar period. The volume of imports in the first ha 
of 1955 was lower than in either 1929 or 1937, reflecting tl 
laree scale switch to ao nestically produced eontainer Mats 


lals such as cotton and paper. 

To some extent, the increased marginal character of thes 
items durimeg the postwal period has been offset by the rreale 
unportance of imports of agricultural machinery and equip 
ment. Such imports, almost negligible before World War II 


| yf nearly $100 million in 1951-5: 


rene he (a peak annual rat 
and have 


million The majority of these imports are shipped fron 


since stabilized at an annual rate ol about o1U0-i 
l nited States-ow ned man ifacturing facilities abroad or 
Canadian firms to their subsidiaries in the United Stat 


Total imports more stable 


The s hmary chart on p 16 shows that as a 
of these major developments within the domestic econom 
since World War I] Clie volume of imports has been mol 
table during the past 10 vears than in the prewar perioc 


, 
tback 


) 
net resul 


During the postwar period, there were no major se 
in domestic business activity or in total import deman 
which can be compared with those occurring in 1929-3 
and in 1937-38 

The fluetuations in total imports during the postwi 
period were not only absolutely smaller than before the wa 
but it also appears that imports as a whole were somewha 
business activity This ma 


perhaps be due to the fact that the downswings in busines 


less sensitive to changes im 


inor adjustment 


activity during the postwar period were n 


in a period of substantial growth. It mav also be attril 
utable, however, to changes in the import pattern, particu 
larly the rising share of the total import value held by 


petroleum, paper, and foodstuffs 


Imports related to durable-goods production, which con 
prised about the same percentage of total imports as imm« 
diately before the war, are in the case of many material 
less sensitive to changes in total demand than might be ex 
pected due to lower foreign costs of production and thi 
better competitive position of some materials produce 
abroad 

Although the decline in the quantity of total imports from 
1953 to 1954 was nearly as large, relative to tl 
ing downturn in the volume of total domesti 
1937-38, the reduction in the volume of imports from 1953 
to 1954 was largely due to special circumstances unrelated 


l@ CO] respond- 


output as 1n 


to the dip in domestic business activity 

From 1953 to 1954 tl quantity of coffee imports fell by 
nearly 20 percent although the value increased as a result 
of the new series of price advances effective in 1954 The 
drop in steel imports which in 1953 had been swollen by 
deliveries on orders placed during the steel strike in 1952, 
and in Government purchases for the strategic stockpile 
also weighted heavily in the overall clip in the volume of 
imports from 1953 to 1954. Taken together, the reduction 
in the volume of coffee and steel imports and in purchases 
for the Government stockpile, accounted for over half of the 
total decline in the quantity of imports from 1953 to 1954. 
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Shift in supply sources 


} 


‘These major changes in our import demand have produced 


idely varying effects on the dollar earnings of individual 
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foreign countries and areas y Ct 
imports reflects the pronounced shift from the prewar to 
the postwar period in the relative importance of the Western 


Hemisphere and the re st of the world as supply sources for this 
country’s imports (see chart). In the first half of 1955 Wester? 
Hemisphere countries supplied nearly 55 percent of o 
total imports as compared with about 35 percent i mmo 
and 1937. Canada alone provides nearly one-fourth « 
current import purchases, a portion almost doub! it 
pres ailing in the prewar perio 

The corresponding expansion nh iwumports fron lati 
America, while not as striking a 1 the case of Canada, also 
indicates a far greater depend pon Latin Amer 
sources of supply. During the vears 1929 and 1937, | 


America, Continental Europe, and the sterling area « 
contributed somewhat over one-fifth of total United Stat 


imports In 1954 and 1955, however, our imports fror 
Latin America alone have virtually equalled our comb 
imports from Continental Europe and the sterling area 
This development resulted mainly from the great 

centration of our import demand upon metals, newsp! 
petroleum, coffee, and other it which traditionally h: 
been obtained from West rn H sphere ources, and 
diminished emphasis on imports of consumer goods and cet 
tain industrial raw materials. particularly silk and othe 


fibers, tin and rubber whi comprised the bulk of o 
prewar demand Lol iNpo! s iro! other area lt us 


accentuated by the fact that e World War Il West ! 


Hemisplhe re countries have accounted tor a greater propol 


tion of the United States import market for major com- 
modities such as woodpulp cocoa, and tin, wit h accon 
panyving reduction in the proportion coming from the ster! 


area and Continental Europe 
Recent gains from Western Europe and Japan 


The relative losses of Continental Europe and the sterling 
area have, however, been moderated by the substitution of 
new types of ex port s to the Unit d States during the postwatl 
period. Petroleum impor ts from the sterling area, negligib 
before the war, amounted to $110 million at an annual rat 
in the first half of the current year Imports of Items such as 
automobiles. bicycles, and sew machine s Irom the { nit 
Kingdom and Continental Europe, civilian aircraft) and 
tractors from the United Kingdom, and European steel and 
canned meat, account in large part for the substant 
lute cains in our overall imports irom Western Hurope l 
recent vears. 

The progress which these countries have made in expand- 
ing their total output and adapting their export industries 
and marketing techniques to changed demand conditions 
the American economy is indicated by the fact that total 
imports from Western Europe climbed from a yearly average 
of somewhat less than $1 billion in 1948-49 to an annual rat 
of over $2.2 billion in the first half of 1955. 

Imports from Japan have also contributed to the relative 
decline in our overall imports from outside the Western 
Hemisphere during the postwar years. It is apparent 
however, that Japan, which suffered the loss of much of its 
large prewar silk market in the United States, has also be- 
come successful in marketing new types of products in this 
country. Prominent among such new products are plywood, 
steel, sewing machines and various other consumer items 
By the first half of 1955 imports from Japan other than silk 
reached an annual rate of nearly $350 million, nearly 5 times 
the average rate in 1948-49 and over 3‘) times the rate in 
1937. 
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National Income and Product—A Review of the Third Quarter 


in hourly earnings account 


wage increases. The effects of 


' 
hours worked were on the who 
in nature 
The impact of the factor 


manufacturing, however, was « 


most other private industries 


round of pay increases—w! 


lumber, primary metals, fabi 


and chemicals the chang 1 ho 


for two-thirds of the total in 
and further emplovment ere 
$y contrast, in the nonmat 
factors were almost exact] 
Increase representing the dor 
Government wage and sala 


Vis made during the quarter includ: I 
extending back to the first quartel 


billion at an annual rate to the f 
the third quarter, About two-t] 


attributable to the pay rai 


*1\ ian employ Ces. The incre ibSé 
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Dav raise Is allocated back to the pe riod IT) wh 


a as it is in the national income 


is no appreciable difference between the seco: 


IIs Military Pry 


‘deral pavro 


Inchanged at a as billion annual rate 


id local government payrolls advan 
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billion at annual rates. Reflect 
se were both the expanded wace bill ol p iblie ed 
was manifested at the start of the new 
mnitinued growth in ceneral adminis 





Agricultural Production and Income 


siderably lower prices. Th O58 


cent larger than in 1954, and as 
expanded in the fall months, ho 
A purchase program for pork at 


Secretary of Agriculture in Oct 


bought will be used for ¢ 
nonprofit school lunch pl 
eligible outlets. The prod 
rived from higher qualities of 
intention of encouraging fart 

Farmers indicated that 
number of SOWS farrowl 
changes in hog numbers n 
substantial break in) hog pl 
further declines in corn pi 
under price support are lat 
prices is less favorable that 
livestock products. 


More milk and eggs 


Milk production In 195¢ 
of 1954. Though produ 
a little lower than a vear ea 
the third quarter as milk pric 
feed prices were considerab] 
A rise in fluid milk ane 


production 1 1955 1s about 


y eded the increase in population, 
disposal program have been LT pe 


r to an improved dairy farm 


rehase Ol Dut ter, cheese. and Skim 


second vear and accumulated 
have been reduced sharply hro 
disposal programs 

and eve prod ection have shown « 
1 course Of 1955 Combined | 
stimated to be ohithy above 195 
d eves have been above a veal 

sale of these products are app 
imber of ChHICKe! vere Praised 


this vear but with more tave 


vr feed, farmers have culled flo 
ult the number of lavers has sho 
a ego prod ICLION has been well 


Broiler production was somew! 
| 


the vear before It hasshown at 


accompal ied by a decline in pric 


hich than a vear earli r 
} 


ch have not ly n supported ti 


to 15 cents per pound lower {| 


last Cason, but producers are elie 


There has been a general dee] 


INnarkets as s ipplies have mncreast 


production has advanced. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of Rohr 
BUSINESS STATISTICS : : : Mar Apr { ] J ‘ Oetoh 
, > . : . 
COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
RETAIL PRICES 
A} odit I 1) | 
index 9 H7 9 207.8 208. ¢ . 28. 8 
Consun pr dex (U.S. D 
All iter i 114 114.2 2 114.4 114.7 i 
Al iret - 103. 2 l a 
Food ¢ ‘ s 2 111.3 112.1 

Dairy pr wt i 104. 1 104. 7 
Fruit etabl 2 20). 2 119.5 121.9 2 

M i IM Itr i! d { I ~ If 5 7 

Hye ng l 4 119.7 119.9 2 

Gas and ctricity i10.7 ] S 2 

Housefur hin 1.8 f t 7 l Ss l f 2 
Rent | 7 ) 130.4 { 

M ca ire rowers s é ri 127. ¢ 7.9 ‘ 5. 4 
Personal care 7 ; 114.7 . 
I ling and recreation__. . { 1 F 106. 2 6.3 
Transportation 12 12 25.5 125.8 125. 4 
Other goods and service g S Q 119.9 120.3 2). 4 9 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
I nt of Labor ind 
ioe { ; 109.9 110. ¢ 1] 
Farm product 1 8 § ate . s 

Fruits and vegetables, frest 4) 1 87 | 104.7] 98.7 

( iin 2.2 l 2 WS 8H. 7 a ‘ ‘ 

Livestock and live poult ‘ ‘ } s 8.4 83. 1 4 . 

I ! I ed ¢ s 8 2.1 l 9 

Cereal and bakery | ict ~ s 117. ¢ 7.¢ 

Dairy products and ice er t j 14. f s 

Fruit id vegetabl ( 8 l 11 j 1. ¢ . 

M ts, poultr if ‘ ‘ sf 5 4 SS ‘ s 

Com es other t 

fon 11k & 18 5 

Che ic pro . g 106.8 ( 
Cher il 117.8 8.2 ~ R 2 
Ir ipl ent 3 2 8 
Fats and oils edibl { 9 3 8 g Q 
Fertilizer m rial l 1. 111.7 2 
Prepared paint s N 114.8 114.8 & & 

Fuel, power, and light ’ o eg ” 4 - 106.8 106. 4 s 
Coal 9 4 100.6 1 g 
Electricity 7_® & 2 6.1 
(ras f | 110.4 10% » ‘ 
‘etroleum and product 7 l 111.5 111. ¢ 

Furniture, other household durat ! l 115.2 I 
Appliances, household . . Z l 16. 4 l 
Furniture, household a y ] Lie 112.5 ] I 112.9 ] l y 
R y receiver j { i r Ee 4.7 i . 
Velevision receiver ( S g R RR 68 . 

Hides, skins, and leather | 2.2 2 2 2.9 7 
Foot wear 1 111.4 111 
Hides and skin 7 S. 2 
Leather ‘ ~ Rf ~ AS . l ~ _ 

Lumber and wood product : 12 121. 2 4 122.4 12 123.7 124.1 
Lumber 2 21.8 122 24. 2 124.7 l 2 

Machinery and motive product i 25. 8 126. 1 12 1 2¢ 127.1 12 8 
Agricultural machinery and eq 121. ¢ 2 121 12 12] 121 26. 8 
Construction machinery ar ] s S 134.1 134 134.7 134.7 5 
Electrical machinery and equi, x 2¢ / 126). 4 2 12¢ 126.7 : 
Motor vehicles... - . d Lz d 121.9 122 122.0 122 122 

Metals and metal products ¢ x l 131 l } 132. 9 132 132. ¢ 136 
Heating equipment —-_. l 113. ¢ 113. ¢ 113. 5 113. 5 113. ¢ 
Iron and steel . ‘ 2 136. 4 ] ( l Ss 143. 1 
Nonferrous metal l 7 138 l s 137.8 l i 2 

Nonmetallic minerals, structura 22 121.8 21.9 122 123. 2 123. 7 12 26. 8 
Clay products ‘ l 136. 8 137 14] 2 2 
Concrete product ‘ f t Is. 2 118. 2 8.2 11s 11s . 5 
Gypsum products 122. 1 22. 1 22.1 122. ] 22.1 122.1 122. 1 22 22 22 

Pulp, paper, and allied product ; 1! 6.8 117.4 117.7 118.3 119. 0 22. § 
Paper... 2 2 27.5 128 28 128 128. 9 129. 2 l 7 2 

Rubber and products-- 1 8 140. ¢ 138 138.3 138.0 140. ; 143.4 s 
Tires and tubes f i i l } 142.4 12.3 142.3 142.3 142.3 142.3 $7.2 i 7.2 

Textile products and apparel ¢ { 2 5. 2 15. 2 15. 3 95.0 5. 0 95. 2 5.3 
Apparel is ~ s 4 5.4 is 2 8, 2 Is 3 Ys. O sO US, f mf a yf 5 
Cotton products ees RQ 9 ~ “UP . ) x). 2 nf 1) 8 Ww). 4 ”3 OO. 6 1. ¢ 2 28 
BU PrOGUCtS......<cccoe 28.4 127.4 } 124.1 122 l l 122. 8 123. 2 124.0 126.8 28 Ss 12 
Synthetic textiles__..... 7 R58 5 87.9 S 86. 7 87.2 R65. 9 86.6 , 8 8 86 7 gH. 4 
W ool OPORUCIS..... <<ccce } ‘.4 t 6. ¢ LO 106, 1 10s l l 105. 5 105. 0 ) rj { 102.5 

Tobacco mfs, and bottled bevera 2 21.4 1 121.4 121. ¢ 121. ¢ 121. ¢ 121. ¢ 121.6 121.6 2 21.7 121.7 
severages, alcoholic 114 114 114 114. ¢ 114.7 114.7 1.7 114.7 114.7 { 114.7 1.7 
Cigarettes 124 t 124 24 124 124 124.0 124 124. 124. 0 124. 0 24 2 12 

M iscellaneous 8 1 4 89,1 90.8 89. 8 ’ 1. ¢ 
Toys, sporting goods l l 2 I 113.2 113. 2 113.2 113.2 113.1 3. 4 ] 58 

PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by— 
Wholesale prices... - 1047-4 ’ “ 1.8 r 0.9 P }] 0.7 0.5 1.2 | r2R9.5 89.7 
Consumer prices... E 87.2 . 8 . 87 R7 87. 5 87. ¢ 87. ¢ 87.4 7.2 87 2 87 
Retail food prices___......-- Ry 89, 4 u ’ 0). 4 0.3 0.3 89. 9 90). ( 89.8 2 89. 9 229 ¢ 
_* Revised. 1 Index based on 1935-39=100 is 192.1 2 Index l } f \ Measured by—wholesale prices, 46.8 (September, revised), 46.9 (October); consumer 
prices, 52. 1 (September); retail food, 44.3 (Sept t 
9 Includes data not shown separately I wl Litic ee respective commoditi §Effective with the January 1955 index, cosmetics and 


related products were transferred from drug 
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AR ( 47 1s 472 677 
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< 4 é 7 t 7 1, 284 72 
; 258 8 | “ 9 8 41. 861 2 1. 08 
647 671 491 7 s 534 76 
7. 998 on 42 ¢ 4 ” 2 5S 7 ) RS 
it F * S14 71.745 74 | mm NY ss 
7 R52 ) ‘ 14 , 
2 7 1, 988 1,317 l { 79 1, 234 1,8 2 2 
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457 442 ’ | S 462 ( 
vy 10) 7 1 { 
234 231 eve é y 4 ze Pi ou é 
254 2h 254 237 i] Qt 7 
231 241 255 é 21 21 é y 4 
20d 263 2ty4 2 288 207 21 2st 
1,479 9% 1,2 1,37 1,29 1, O85 1, 987 1, 449 1 
7. 821 & 376 5 (7¢ 8 691 7.134 7, 289 » 504 8 47 . 
1, 2 x2 1 2 HUN 2 ( 2 134 9 (21 2.8 1 
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2.3 2 7 3 2.0 l l 2 
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2.8 2.7 2.7 2.9 2. 1 2.5 4.0 3.3 
6.4 7.2 7.1 6.8 6. 5 6.3 10.1 7.8 
1.5 2 i 1.4 3 | 2." } 8 2 
22. 1 122.6 122. 4 22. 5 * 122.4 °122.9 | *° 123.0 123 12 
395 " 304 
BQs 597 FOR SON 5Q9 HOO 601 fy 
649 649 649 649 49 650 64 ( 
629 629 629 629 62‘ 630 628 f 
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506 5O8 599 549 599 600 601 601 6 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS | : N I Apr I ine July Augu . O t 
FINANCE—Continued 
LIFE INSURANCI | 
| 
I t f] | | 
A . total I | $ 
I I 1 
; 
! S. Grove ! i s ) } 
1 “4 igher ' 
I : 
l r | 16,7 
| 9 2. 829 28 
| P | | é 
( ; us } 2 
Mort , | 97, 48 v {X S 
| 
¢ | ‘ 207 2 
( } | l 4 
cit ‘ - 5 5 5 = > S77 “> = 
I I rance A M 
Insu Wr 
\ ( t ~ { j 4.02 RR 
Grou nd le 2,¢ $52 i. 
Indnuetri . 
() ' ? y ‘ é ; eZ ; 
Jew | r xs Sf { 
Afida 4 ant . 
} North ¢ - 
\\ Nie ( 
I i << , { -- 12 9 
West ( é 205 y. 
Pacif . 298 9 2% 5 
Institute I I 
Pay t 
) { ber . : ‘ <4 ‘ « 
latured endo s 254 | 
Disability ; ‘ . i } 8 
Annuity p t 2 Qf 
Qrrr le lune | “ ws 608 
| “ 2 
I 1 | i 7 x ~ é 
I Insurance A 1 \ | 
] ! ! } « | { . 
I tie | s y S4 
Grou 
Ir | . 
Ordinary ; 4 
MONETARY STATISTICS | 
Gold 1 ] r 
iold | 
Monet t mei | < é < i « 78 « Y- “ 
Net release fr r | 2 41.5 ) 
Export 8 R° 694 8 
Import SS 2 5 . { 2,4 { 
Production, reported 
( da x 9 12.9 { 1 
{ 1 State 2 5, Gt 4 
Ext t ‘ 2 ou) l ) 138 2 2 
I t { N4 29 7, 423 6, 54 
I t New York x . 873 7 RRO R97 y 
I 1 n 
( da . 2, 37 2 2, 214 2, 44 2, 377 
Unite I . 9 G8 ‘ ; 
AY 
Vion upp I t 
Curr I ( 2 20,8 29 & 2 29 244 9 
D nd currency, tot 9 9 9 216, 60) | 2 918 8 g g 9 
Foreign banks deposit ’ () 47 (x 
| SG ernment t ne 8, 2 . ’ 6, 40K 6, Olt 7, 400 { 
I vi ju i) and ¢ S 11/2 ( ; 2 11 9 9 738 | p208. 10 g 
1 nd deposits, adju { 2, 40) 234 103, GOK F 
I leposit 2 2 29 77, 10K t 
Currency outside bank : : 26, 70 2 26, 8 27,375 | 27,100 | »2 2 
Turnover of demand depo 
U.S. Government, annual 1 
New York ¢ y I ( t 2 { ) 11.7 42 44.7 | 40.7 8. 2 
t center 4 y. } 2 97 M4 OT 3 2. ¢ 9 p 9 
338 other reporting centers f 19. € 2 119.2 20. 6 120.8 120.4 ? 21.1 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 
| 
Manufacturing corporations (Fed. Trad 
Net profit after taxes, all industrie é 3, 878 
Food and kindred product 4 4 
rextile mill product 8 79 
Lumber and wood product 
64 sv 
Paper and allied product 13 14 
rRevised, >? Preliminary | Dat ) | tocks are included in the total for bond 
‘ Revisions for insurance written for : t 1954 (1 i total—2,622; 2,823; 3,476; 3,232; 3,335; 3,186; 3,200; 2,990; group and wholesa 130; 420; 494; 469; 604 
433; 644; 393; industrial—461; 573; 626; 595; 631 ); ord . §; 2.168 ): 2.176: 2.015: 2.028 
@ Data for January-December 1954 
| Effective with 1955, data are quarterly ) I l lata hown separately 
o"Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chica in | \ t+ R be ing with 1943 appear on p, 24 October 1955 SURVEY 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of , | . 
BUSINESS STATISTICS - . 7 Marc! Apr May June July [A t as Octob 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
FATS, OILS, ETC Continued 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds, and bypr ict 
FI d 
I uction (crop estimate 1 42, 985 
Oil mills: 
Consumption f s 4 2, ORS 752 2, 341 1, 884 3, 138 1, 861 2,014 1, 552 2, 023 2, 635 3, 02 
Stocks, end of montl 9 718 ) f ; 4 i) 4. 27 2 ) 1, 654 1. 006 1.0 1, 807 034 4 797 
Price, wholesale, No. 1 (Minnearm t s 3. 35 >. ot 3. 25 3. 24 3. 34 s. $5 . 29 » 
Linseed oil, raw 
Productiont t 7 719 R RO R 4K 4 165 416, 204 37, 058 59, 703 36, 801 49, 707 30, 891 41. 248 4 6, 628 
Consumption, factoryt 1, 262 14 i 1, 961 34, 933 10, 974 43 ; 15, O8 13,619 50), S88 1 ] ! s 
Stocks at factory, end of month} 24, . 214 St 17 | 181,927 | 164,731 | 171,597 | 161,853 | 139, 7H 110, 324 62, 259 6 : 68, 62 
Price, wholesale (Minneapol | t : 2 123 12 123 12 131 131 132 ! Pp. 136 
soy heans 
Production (crop estimate t 12, 79 4, S1f 
Consumption, factory 1,14 2 22 y ‘ 21, 48 19, 777 025 20, 031 21,012 22, 119 21, 347 RO 8 2 
Stocks, end of month 218 7 } 44,613 33, 243 24, 355 12, 912 10, 200 10, 775 10, 541 2 20, 634 
Soybean oil 
Production 
Crude....... t 125, 318 894 7,765 | 230,957 | 214,068 | 210,643 | 218,083 | 229,163 | 243,635 | 235,756 | 219,494 | 206, 4 
Refined 18 8,8 204, 18 2¢ 25 | 187,174 | 219,803 | 199,7 217,411 | 224,826 | 182,704 | 2 1 | 202, 904 
Consumption, factory, refinedt 69,841 | 201,222 | 204, 72 029 2,795 | 185,616 | 219,097 | 194,676 | 211,230 | 216,075 | 166,083 2 | 210, 64 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Crude 7 1), SS } 8, H02 128, 114 107 104, 438 94, 695 83, 164 119, 559 l 78 4,178 
Refinedt 22 i RS i 80, OO 73, 078 68, 1 66, 197 64, 702 67, 24 67, 09 s 699 
Price, wholesale, refined (N. ¥ 2 } 194 14 187 | 18¢ 188 191 185 S1 
Margarine } 
Production t 118 ] ] iY 4 t if 124, 47¢ 119, st 125, 781 104, 407 112, 569 105, 024 79, 699 Z 2 
Stocks (factory and warehous¢ end off 1,824 1,9 2iv 23, 76 25, 467 28 HK 2, 425 23, 484 25, 580 24, 252 | * y. 2 4 
Price, wholesale, colored, delivered (¢ 
| I oe 2 2 273 2 273 27 273 273 2 
Shortening 
Production ‘ t 64, 422 f § . 8, RS 172 168, 2 187,778 159, 921 182,210 | 188, 121, 993 158 
Stocks, end of month W . f 22 J, S2k 128 150, 179 158, 191 145, 034 154, ¢ 138,049 1,8 $ 2t 
PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER 
Factory shipments, total t 114 $ 8 13, € 109, 79¢ 104, 02 133, 311 135,089 | 143,397 | 149, 721 24,563 * 137,609 or 
Industrial sales 2 ’ . 11,8 f 17 44, 3¢ 4, 072 3, O96 54, 443 56, 336 47, 208 | ° } », 198 
Trade sales - s N22 04,479 4, Ot 19, 239 81, 99 88, 954 93, 385 77 5 . M a y 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plast 
Sheets, rods, and tube t j i t\2 200 2 4, 281 3, 26. 3, 247 3, 903 2. 28 ” 
Molding and extrusion material . r 6, 908 7 ] 7, 422 7, 574 7, 758 7, 723 6, 27 s 
Nitrocellulose sheets, rods, and tul } $14 } i83 427 103 415 26 { 
Other cellulose plastics 8 ( } } i44 “4 61 333 13 2 
Phenolic and other tar acid resir 1, 394 j ) ), 448 S76 41, 994 288 . 
Volystyrene { 6, St t 14, 18 41 12, 550 42, 273 749 
Urea and melamine resins 19, 58S : 14 20), 698 20, 676 24, Gt 23,711 22, 636 21, 231 | * 17,1 2 
Vinyl resins 14, 3S j 82 f 1, 767 ( 61, 731 56, 118 | * 54, 628 
Alkyd resins 27,4 28, 48 . 141 Y 8, 809 8,8 §, 444 13¢ 31 . 
Rosin modifications } l 17% 2, 126 2, Oe S21 11, 6 r 12 
Miscellaneous 7 ; sUt d : $2, 20 17, 54 1s, (OU 417,143 | * 41, 744 is 
ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industrial), tot 
{5 4290 { { 19 0, 404 46, 269 {8 19, 939 50,725 | * 52,924 2, A 
Electric utilities, total ) t 13, 44 13,9 i 14,44 12 ! t 14, 234 46, 62 1 
By fuel ) ‘ 7 1 { 1 ; ) 4 598 79 = 
By water power 8 : . { ) 429 8 399 10. 468 ) RIF ) 709 4 
Privately and municipally owne t 2, - 5 294 6, 248 { % 6,012 7. 848 ) 
Other producers (publicly owne+ 8, 201 7,778 8, O28 8, 222 8,777 ) 8, 74 
Industrial establishments, total f 6, 448 ) 6, 703 f 6. 58 6. 4900 6. 209 
By fuel ; s } vy ‘ ( 4 r 9 
By water power 2 4 ) Pat 2u 24 308 286 247 254 2 
Sales to ultimate customer t I 
stitute : 8, 198 { 8, 283 38 14 27 38, 850 } 
Commercial! and industrial 
Small light and power 6, 659 f } 4 6, 269 6, 22 6. 24 6, BRE 7 ¢ 
Large light and power 7,1 8.414 1s 19, 253 19. 496 1). 248 20. 778 oH . 
Railw iys ind railroads | } r tf j 7 J 
Residential or domestic : - “1 ! 9 208 8 O75 Q % 6 
Rural-(distinet rural rate : 601 ( ) ys x79 15S 1] 
Street and highway lighting . { . 1! 71 { 1 Day 
Other public authorities . : : 29 : . ~ 422 8:37 8 
Interdepartmental { { 18 ! 19 2 
Revenue from sales to ultimate cust 
Electric Institut 84 { { 81 6 yf 8 644 84 } ) 647,704 | 661,284 69% 
r Revised, » Preliminary 
December 1 estimate of 1954 croy ! tities held t uning factori Co ) 19. 
unt as above eM irgarine, 26,060 : 
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t Revisions for January-July 1954 
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R4 
115, 7s 
24 8 
10, 34 
22, 159 
20), 398 
1, 754 
15, 3 
4,7 
Q. TRE 
~ s 
ORS, O52 


tay AN 
6, 44! 
¥. 162 


8 
10). 6 
R4 f 
2, 444 
6, 022 
6, 224 
5. FM 
1, O3¢ 
l 
628 
199 41K 


608 
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tit 
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8 
78 104 
53, 42% 
24, 258 
21, 240 
19, 628 
1, SSS 
11, 358 
1 bate) 
4 ib 
414, 570 
167, 027 
931. 295 
* * nee wo 
FOODSTUFFS 
6. 986 6, 176 5, 638 
7.138 6, 475 6, 142 
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